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LEHER OF^ .TRANSMITTAL 

% 


Department of the Interior, 

‘ Office of Education, 

Washington, April 24, 1951. 

Sir: Within the present decade we shall commemorate the cente- 
nary of the establishment of State departments of education in the 
United States. In this move, as in so many oth^r school reforms, 
Massachusetts took the lead under the guidance of Horace Mann. 
Although every State now has such a department, there is great 
variation in the character of work done and the responsibilities dis- 
charged. There'are many indications, however, of a tendency for all 
these Alepa^JIments to lead the teaching profession in establishing 
vital systems of education on a state-wide basis. Inherent in such a 
.professional program are the study and measurement of children’s 
capacities and some control of their environmental experiences. The 
latter, so far as the school is concerned, are commonly set forth in a 
book of directions to teachers called the course of study. ’^JEor several 
months Miss Langvick has/feeen engaged in collecting State courses ‘ 
of study and in analyzing them. We find that practices vary, as 
might be expected. 

Tt is possible that some of the States may obtain better results than 
the others. It is likely fhat>in all States present techniques will be 
refihed and improved. That each State may be made fully aware of^ 
what the others have been doing and of how they have been doing it, 
the manuscript herewith ttansmitted has been written. 

I respectfully recommend its publication as a bulletin of the OfiSce 
of Elducation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

^ Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. ^ 
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introductory statement 
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Courses of study have been revised in whole or in part in 31 States 
within the period of 1928-1930. Eight of the States have determined 
upon a policy of continuous curriculum construction. This focusing 
of attention upon such a vital and determining factor in the educa- 
tional process is significant. Whether the course of study has been 
revised to fit the adoption ol a n^Tv textbook, to incorporate new 
legislative requirements, to utilize the findings of scientific research, 
or has been reconstructed to embody a broader conception of educa- 
tion, efforts to facilitate the educational progress of children and to 
evolve constructive educational practices are evident. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze current practices in the 
construction of State courses of study. Available State courses of 
study, reports of survey commissions and educational ofiScials, and 
other State educational publications have been examined to discover 
the problems considered significant by State educational officials 
and the methods of procedure which they have employed. 

The reports indicate that in a few of the States preliminary to 
curriculum revision the causes of pupil failure have been analyzed, 
and data for desirable changes in time allotment, in grade placement 
of subject matter, and basis critena for determining promotion have 
been sought. 

Among the problems of curriculum construction which are con- 
sidered in the publications analyzed are: Should the State depart- 
ment of education publish state courses of study? If so, will one 
course of study fit the different types of school organization repre- 
sented in the State? Should programs for curriculum revision be 
continuous? Should they precede textbook selections? Who should 
construct State courses of study? How should the work of state-wide 
curriculum commissions be coordinated and integrated? 
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CURRENT PRACTICES IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
STATE COURSES OF STUDY 

Chapter I 

Legal Provisions which Affect Curriculum Construction 


ERIC 
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LogisIatioD with respect to the curriculuin h&8 been en&cted in esch 
of the States. These laws places upon the cuiriculiuh makers certain 
.requirements which determine to a degree the selection and organiza- 
tion of subject matter, tune distribution, and methods of classroom 
procedure. The laws which have a direct or indirect effect upon the 
construction of the curriculum may be classified as laws which (1) 
provide for continuity in curriculum construction, (2) specify the 
subject matter to be taught and certain aspects of the organization of 
coiitent, and (3) require Stnte and county or- district adoption of 
textbooks. 

WHAT CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS ARE PRESCRIBED BY LAW? 

A State curriculum commission was created by law in the State of 
California. The law designates that the personnel of the State 
curriculum commission shall consist the supermtendent of nublic 
instruction and 10 additional appointive meml^rs to include at least 
1 county superintendent, 1 city superintendent, 1 high-school prin- 
cipal, 1 element aiy-echool principal, 1 college teacher of education, 
and 1 class-room teabher. 

The statements in relation to State laws * which prescribe curriou- 
lum content are based upon data in the Jinvestigafions of ^alle, 
Flanders, and liide and in the studies in State educational administra- 
tion for 1929 by the research ' division of the National Education 
Association. 

Moat of the laws enacted in relation to the subject matter of the 
curriculum vary in nature, from general statements requiring the 
inclusion of a m^ject in the curriculum to rather specific details. 
The number of subjects and activities prescribed ranges from 5 in the 
State of Arizon^ to 29 in tbs State of W isconsfai, according to Xide 

» Tlx mow thus bT E. B. OiBll^rUniT—ityirfri amiiwiU 

Odia>nikCiifTtalda'SMdr.l9n.b7BMte^ 

L«iaUti?t Oontn)^ tbt SlMimUry Cnnrioiilam. br K. Tludm. taiSMO OoOm OtSnmbS 
Uni?«nity, Oootrlbatiotis to Bdoottlon No. IM, IMS. 

local Buit of tbo OrC Mh a thm, Support oad Cootrol ct City Soboob, by Bdwtu S. T.LI4 , /g#. 
pobliibod dootor** ibMrtatloo, dwortmont of odooatlaa, Unbrinhy of Ohl^o, mo.) 
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and the report of the research division of the National Education 
' Association. According to Flanders, prescriptions totaling 926 were 
in force in 1923. ' 

Vdl the study of the evolvition of the elementary-school curriculum 
in California Cralle found that 16 subjects were required by legislative 
enactment in 1851, that 31 requirements were in force in 1921,- and 
that during the period included in his study, 1851-1925, 53 subjects 
or topics had been added to the curriculum by law' and that 22 had 
been withdrawn. 

The following statements and illustrations w'ill indicate to a degree 
the range, character, and increase ^f legislative action with respect 
to the subject matter of the cupffculum. 

According to Flanders there were in effect in the several States 304 
Maw's relating tp nationalism in 1923. Receflt legislation indicates an 
increase of laws on the teaching of nationalism. Law's requiring the 
teaching of Federal and State Constitutions were added in the States 
, of North Dakota and Texas in 1929. Laws permitting or requiring 
the observance of three holidays in Wisconsin and one holiday in 
each of the States of Delaw'are, Indiana, and Michigan were enacted 
in 1929. 

Teaching in relation to stimulants and narcotics w'as mandatory in ' 
43 Stafes in 1923, and in 46 States in 1927. Two more States, Dela- 
ware and New Mexico, wejre added in 1929, making a total of 48. 
PhyTsical education was required in 25 States in 1923 and in 80 States 
in 1929. 

The fundamental subjects, arithmetic, English, geography, pen- 
manship, reading, and spelling, were required in 36 States in 1923. 
The States in which no requirement is specified are Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Oregon, and W^t 
Virginia. The special subjects required in 1923 were agriculture in 
19 States, drawring in 10, and music. in 8; in 1927 agriculture in 14 
States, drawing in 13, and music in 9. Household arts was required 
in 7 States in both periods.* The teaching of art was required only in 
Pennsylvania. 

Some laws relating to religious and ethical subjects were in effect in 
ah States in 1923 except in Connecticut and West Virginia. . The 
teaching of morals was required in 7 States and manners in 8 States. 
Thb teaching of sectarian doctrines is expressly forbidden in approx- 
imately 40 States. According to Eeesecker ^ reading ol the BibIb is 
required in 1 1 States, permitted in 5 States, and general^ considered 
as permissible in 20 Stat^. In the 12 remaining States Bible reading 
is generally regarded as unlawful. ** . 

>. ^ — 

>Tb0namWo(*ii)i|MU«Micduo«dtolitB 102&. ag 

> town SwImiUd that rtcwmatis idmoi b< tomht ictpt In wni «d»ool». -* 

* LaSil flUtos of Blbls Bwrtim and UaHiloiiB lutmotloo ia rabllo Scbooli. Bf Ward W. K«|aMfear. 
OOaa fli MuMtioo IWa No. 14. 
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In Tennessee the f^lowing Uw was enacted In 1925: * 

It shall be unlawful for any teacher in any of the universities, normals and all 
oilier public schools of the State which are supported in^whole or in part by the 
public-school funds cf the State, to teach any theory that denies the story of the 
divine creation of man as taught in the Bible and to teach, instead that man has 
descended from a lower order of animals. 

4 

Arkansas, Florida, and Mississippi have similar laws. 

It is designated by law that' the books or bulletins to be used as 
texts for the prevention of fires were to be prepared by State officials 
as follows: In lowa^ Kansas, and Ohio by the State fire marshal; in 
Montana by the commissioner of insurance; in Nebraska by the 
deputy fire commissioner and the superintendent of public instruction; 
in Oregon by the superintendent of public instruction; and in Pennsyl- 
vania tRe law stated that “Department of state police in consultation 
with the superintendent of public instruction shall prepare books of 
instruction. In Montana, Ohio, and Oregon the content was to be 
conveniently arranged in chapters or lessons sufficient in number “to 
provide a different chapter or lesson for each week, of the maximum' 
school year, one of such lessons to be read by the teacher each week.” 

Flanders says: “The legal provisions * ♦ • illustrate ♦ * * 
a characteristic which is common to much of the legislation affecting 
the curriculum, namely, a tAcit disregard of the-laws of learning and 
an implicit faith in the efficacy for character formation of mere ex- 
posure to ideas ” 

Thirteen States had specific time requirements ranging from one 
hour to two and one-half hours per week in the study of health and 
prohibition in 1923. In ' California one-half of the school day is 
assigned to the study of the fundamental subjects. 

The following tables present a recent summaiy of the subjects and 
activities of the curriculum required by legislatjpn.* 

* €h. 27» Public Acts of TemiMaee, 1923. 

‘ Ucal Basil of tbs Orcanlutlon, Support, sod Control of City Seboob, by Edwin 8. Uds, pp. 149 
aod 1S3. (Unpublisbsd doctors dlawrtatloD, dspartment of sducstioo, Unirenlty of Chicago, im.) 
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In the etudj of the development of legkiation with respect to the 
elementary *school subjects CrsUe says in effedl that social, e<5bnomio, 
vocational, and civic needs found expression in early legislation in the 
State of California. For example, the need of assimilating native and 
foreign-bom citizens unfamiliar with American institutions and the 
English language led to the requirement of the teaching of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of the State of California in 1851. 
He writes: “Subjects which rightfully belonged in secondary or higher 
schools — astronomy, chemistry, and the like — ^were added to the list 
of the elementary-school subjects because there were no secondary 
schools,” and that “when insect pests had. first begun to make serious 
inroads into the California crops, ‘practical entomology' was added to 
the list of requirements. This highly technical subject, far beyond the 
comprehension oY the children who were expected to study it, remained 
a requirement for six Cralle concludes as follows: 

Representatives of the edu^tional groups have rarely influenced legislators in 
the making of requirements affecting the curriculum of the elementary schools. 
The group of 16 subjects listed in the lav of 1861 was prescribed as a result of 
influential work of pioneer American educators in California. • * • In the 

1925 revision of requirements the legislative representatives, the lay public, and 
the profesrional educators worked together to bring about the very extensive 
reorganisation of ourriculum requirements. Tor a period of almost 75 years 
we have to seek for other souroes of influence responaible for the ohangejs in the 
requirements. 

Cralle further Bays: “A number of aubjects have been adxi^ to the 
list or withdrawn therefrom because the pressure of organized 
minorities.” 

The report of the Florida survey ^ includes the following statements: 

It is noteworthy that Jn recent years the legislatures in Florida have ateunMSd 
this most important responsibility for the ohoioe of subjects that .must be taught 
in the ‘elementary schools. ' Acts have been adopted making the teaching of 
agriculture and oiyil goyenunent, humane treatment of animals, the harmful 
effects of alcoholic beveragM and narcotics, the observation of Mother’s Day, 
and the reading of the Bible without seoiarian comment compulsory in the 
schools. 

It is agreed by aD who have given serious thought to the matter of elementaiy 
edueation that it is unwise to add new subjects to the already overorowded 
ourriculum. The attempt among educational leaders everywhere is In the diree- 
tion of combining and fusing subjects. 

The legislature abould provide for a competent State bo^ of eduea^m and 
leave to this body all matteisielating to the selection of subject matter and meihod' 
of teaching in the elemeniary schools. This State hosud will of a e c e ssHy employ 
those who are tniined hi the etementary •school work add who can be raUed npon 
. to achieve the purposes that the State has set. <* . 

* Educational Commlaslon nod Sumy BUS. Raport to Um Florida Stats Lcgiihtan, 1^, p. s4s. . 
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HQW DOES STATE ADOPTION OF TEXTBOOKS AFFECT CURRICULUM 

REVISION? 

State-wide adoption of textbooks is required in 26 States. The 
State printing of textbooks is required in the States of California 
and Kansas. The practice of uniform selection of textbooks through- 
out the State has exercised a dominant influence upon the curriculum. 
This influence may seriously affect the education^ progress of children 
(1) by limiting the source of selective material, (2) by the legal deter- 
mination of the length of time for which a given, book is educationally 
useful, (3) by the legal designation of the pereonnel which is to make 
the selection pf textbooks. 

According to Tidwell * the term of adoption of textbooks rancres as 
follows: ^ 


Term of sdoptioo Numbor of States 

6 yean • 9 

8 years...... y... ? 

10 y©ars.i.._t^.ji?^,,^ 1 


Tana of sdoptlon NomlMr of Suto 

Indefinite jq 

3 years 2 

4 years 3 

xeers 21 

New methods of teaching and new materials of instruction are 
constantly being developed. In States in which teims of adoption 
extend over Mveral years, the use and purchase oi new copies of a 
pven textbook may be required beyond the time when books embody- 
ing newer material and methods of instruction an available, as illus- 
trated in the report of the California curriculum study. 

When tbsM speUing books were adopted almost a decade ago they represented 
one of the most progreesiTe orpnisations of speUiBg materials developed up to 
Uiat time. The many soienttfio investigations regarding qielUiig materials which 
havs been eacrisd on sinoe 1918, however, make necessary a marked revision of 
these textbooks.* — 

In his diseufrion of the school textbook problem Cubberiey sa^:‘® 

Still however, is tbs limitation of the schools of a State, under SUte 

publicatlsD, to one text in each subject, whereas all educational considerations 
point to the deairabUity of the local adoption of multiple lists. 

^ I* Inunaterial whether 1,000 books of one kind are purchased by a school 
system or 350 books each of four kJnda, as far as cost is ooncornadi while there are 
many ^vantages In having a variety of tools with which to work- Neither should 
the Bupervlaory unit be required to adopt its textbooks for a definite number of 

yests. Tks usable life of different kinds of textbooks varies, ns does the frequency 

with wUWi new and better books appear. A textbook should be used until it is 
wort out* be it three years or tix, or unto a mush better book on the same 
subjeot appears. 


Kdaostlooal Pro|i«H, Mush, 192 T; 


t OoBtool of Tutbooks, hr C. J. TldvsU, p. X). 

* Tbs QsUtoniia Ourriooliun Stody, p. 30. 

SThs School Tostbook Problom, by EUwood P. Cabbuter 
PP. 30-31, 30. 
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In aome school^, books, maps, pictures, and raw materials recog- 
Diaed as valuable sources of subject matter are furnished for school 
Chilton and are made accessible through the extension of library 
facilities, the use of excursions, and other methods of educational 
procedure. Where the use of these resources is limited the textbook 
is the main source of subject matter. 

State publication of supplementaiy textbooks limits the source of 
selection according to the State superintendent of public instruction 
of Califon^:'* 

Among the outstanding pUbUshere of educaUonal material many will not 
submit bids when their pUtes must be lea^. The schools would be denied the 
publications of these firms under a plan of uniformity. 

The pubUsher aerves as an agency for the preliminary selection of material. 

A reputable publisher stated that of 100 manuscripts submitted only 5 were ' 
^pted ior puWicstlom Of these five only one was destined for success. ! 
Under a system of State publication, of supplementary books, there would be a 
dwr^ in the list of available books because publishers would lose the stimulation j 

which producing a successful book is to publication. Available sources of material 
being out off, the sebools would suffer for needed educational equipment. 

The experience of tUs publishing house makes It apparent that a book can not 
be ordered like a suit from a taflor. Since only one book in a hundred is successful, . 
the possibility <rf local authorship resulting in effective materials is negligible. 

BY WHOM ARE TEXTBOOKS SELECTED FOR STATE ADOPTION? 


A of State Uwb was made to diacover by whom the textbooks 
for use in the elementaiy schools were to be selected. In 1 1 of the 26 
States in which State uniformity of textbooks is required the State 
board of education n authorized by law to make the selection. In 
the other States special textbook commissions are appointed or elected 
to adopt textbooks for use in the elementary schools. 


11 Biennia^ Raport of tba SUSa 
June 30. J, p. 87. 

38341—31 2 


Deptrimeot of EdocitloD, lor tbo icbool ywrt todfiif Juot SO, 1937, 
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t 

The selection of textbooks is regarded as a highly specialized 
responsibility. In those States in which the, personnel of State 
boards for the adoption of textbooks are designated by law there is 
no 'assurance that the members of textbook commissions are by leam-> 
♦ mg or experience qualified for the responsibility which is placed upon 
them. This situation is illustrated by the law of Florida. '• 

In Florida, authority over textbooks is vested in the board of commissioners 
of State institutions. A suboommission composed of seven educators recommends 
to the board of commissioners, but the latter body may disregard such rvcommen* 
dations if it chooses to do so. The board, of conunissioners of State institu.- 
tions is composed of six members appointed by the governor. The State super- 
intendent of public instruction is not a member of this board. None of the 
members is engaged in or professionally trained for educational work. * * * 

Just what advantage Florida gains from an 8-year adoption period is not 
clear. The cost is not less than it would be under a much shorter adoption term. 
Books are worn out and must be replaced without reference to 'the adoption 
period. It is true that the adopting body is relieved of the burden of making 
new selections to some extent, but it is at the exi>enBe of the school children of 
the State, who are in effect denied the use of improved textbooks which may be 
published during the life of the long adoption period. 


. Chapter II 

Policies of State Exiucational Officials with Respect to the Publication and 

Revision of State G>urses of Study 

r 

Policies differ with respect to the preparation and publication of 
State courses of study on tha part of educational o{&ci^ of the various 
States. This yariation in policies is due in part to diff^xiences in legal 
■requirements affecting the curriculum, administrative provisions for 
the supervision of instruction, and the educational philosophies held 
by the chief administrative officials. 

DO ALL STATES ISSUE STATE COURSES OF STUDY? 

With the exception of California, Delaware, and Maryland courses 
of study are published by State departments of^ucation. 

The State law of California provides for a St(|to curriculum cbm- 
mission.' The policy of the State Curriculum ^nunission of Cali- 
fornia is defined as follows;’ ^ 

The function of the curriculum commission being to ^udy problems 
of courses of study in the schools of the- State and having power to 
recodlmend to the State board of education the adoption of minimum 
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M 6 W Oootnl ot Totbooki, by Clyd« J. TklwalL CoaUlbuUooa to Bdn«UM, N*. Ml, TMob«« 
CoOiit, Coloinba Unlf«nttr, IIM. pp. M, M. 

> BlMinlalIUpofto(th«8tetoD«f«(tiDmt«B<lBG«tioo.Jiii»IO,19lff,aa<liQMM,ina rtI.Sp.4MS. 
tBvQitlaB-1 TisUtiv* OoonMf Study to MtatotorRunlSeboob. BtotoDWMrUiMBtclBeMtiMi. 
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“Standards for cmirses of study in kindergarten, elementary, and 
secondary schools, it shall be the policy of this ooinmission— * 

1. To encourage and initiate state>wide cumoulum studies in all 

departmente for both elementary and secondary sohools. i 

2. To appoint committees of the commission to review and pass 
upon all studies and tentative courses' presented for the approval of 
the curriculum commission. 

3. To regaid all such studies as tentative and subject to later change. 

4. To encourage suggestions from teachers in the field as to changes | 

I ^ suggested studies, these suggestions to be made to the secretary 
* of the commission. 

5. To approve of no course of study presented for the approval of ! 
the commission without sufficient advance study thereof. 

The State Department of Educatipn of Delaware adopted the 
curriculum for the elementary schools of the State of Nlinnesota, 
publfohed in 1928. It has published *an outline to supplement this 
curriculum in response to changes in the adoption of State textbooks. 

The policy of the State superintendent of education in Marvland 
is stated in the following excerpt : • " ; 

Maryland haa no State course of study. A State department has no laboratory | 

teat out a course of study. The nmking of a course of study is one of the most I 
tmpor^nt inetruments of county supervision. At the present time each of the 
counties ia in a different sta^ of curriculum revision. The State sets up goals 
of uccompUshment in the several subjects which are useful to the counties in 
developing their local courses. The State department helps and encourages the 
counties through conferences. Two State-wide conferences and one regional 
conference are held each year for superintendents and superviaors. Each 
' county has a series of not less than four group meetings for teachers, part of the 
time of which is devoted to the topic of course of study revision. At these meetings 
mimeographed course of study material is provided for discusaion. 

IS CURRICULUM CONSTRUaiON AN INTERMITTENT OR A CON- 

TINUOUS PROCESS? 

The educational process is regarded sufficiently dynamic to require 
a program of continuous reconstruction of the cunicdum in the States 
of California, Indiana, Maryland, Maasaohuaetis, Minnesota, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, and South Dakota. • 

The program of ourriculum conatniotion of the State couraea of 
study in California and Indiana precedes the adoption of textbooks 
which in these States is required by law.* This policy permita of the 
selwtion of books which may beat contribute to the realization of the 
riesired outcomes rather than ooursea of study which conform to the 

* Dftta tor tbis 8Uto mpiiiM sliio* fflamuolpt wss pnpsrad. 

***y y f^**>** Bjto^Kjoestlon Sbowteg Coadltlon otUif Fnbgc 

. /^SbstsDi|MttiMts«KdaasUMsrcsiiftnlsanqslMdl>rawlopctaltbsSsrtbooksteiiMiatlM 

IwiBtsry «ebooh sad to slvt 

I * ' ^ * 

O I . • * 
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textbooks selected. The school law of Califorma of 1927, creating, 
a State curriculum oomimsaion, states: 

The commiBsfon shall recommend to the State board of education specifications 
for textbooks for uniform use in the schools of the State so that the textbooks 

^opted shall conform to the minimum sUndard for courses of study adopted as 
herein provided. 

The introductory paragraph of the report of the elementary cur- 
riculum revision in Indiana states:* 

I^n anticipation of the adoption of textbooks in flawing, writing, aUd arithmetic, 
and the necessity of preparing State courses of sUidv in these fields, a general 
propam of elementary curriculum revision for the State of Indiana was formulated 
in the fall of 1928. 

The guiding priuciples of elementary curriculuin revision formulated for the 
work indicate plans for a program uf continuous construction. 

1. Administrative principles; (a) Curriculum construction and revision should 
be cpmprehensive and carried on continuously. (6) The existence of distinct 
administrative units or periods in the SUte public-schpol system should not be 
allowea to interrupt the continuity of the curriculum, which should provide an 
unbroken growth and development for every child. 

In a letter to the United States Commissioner of Education, dated 

May 1, 1929, Bufr F. Jones, of the Massachusetts State Department 
of Education, says: * 

This work has already been In progress three years and will doubtless cover a 
* « period before the new courses In the elementary and junior' high school 

Held are completed. I anticipate that this work wilt be to a considerable extent 
contmuouB. 

In the general statement introductoiy to The Curriculum for Ele- 
mentaiy Schools of Minnesota, 1928, these stetemente appear: 

' The department has fully recognised the fact that besides the need for correc- 
tions which would be certaia to appear the present eta is one of great progress in 
„ cumoulum making. * * ♦ The policy which it has adopted, therefore, is one 
of continued effort in the curriculum field. * • • 

Nor should this revision be considered otherwise than as a next tentative for- 
ward step for keeping the currieulum in harmony with advancing educational 
practices. A curriculum must always be a growing thing contimially in the 
m^ng if it is to keep pace with the dynamic nature and needs of modern societv 
a|d contribute to more Intelligent and more abund^t living. 

In Volume I of the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the University 
of the State of New York (pp. 23-24), Doctor Graves says: 

TjO promote all these advanced steps which are being taken toward improving 
the C9ntent and organisation of the curriculum, arraogemento for a continuous 

careful revision of existing inaterials have been found essential. • * • 

, “rae cur^culum is constanUy becoming obsolete and should be eontinually in the 
/' educational melUng pot. ♦ • • In aU this investigation objective methods 
and quantitative measurements have gradually become determining factors for 

I- * Os faHag FitedplM of XlsMatwr ContoahiB RsvWob hr tbs Ststs sf lodlsss. BoBMia-W BtsM 

^ DsiisrtiasDtofPobllo^fU^ ofliKllM^ soiMiaiw. ststs 
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the. MleoUoD and or i a nU a t iop of meteiUU. A oonatant eod wieoUfio prooedare 
in revieion must soon come to be' eafried on everywhere. 

In a letter dated September 26, 1929, A. T. Allen, State superintend' 
ent of public instruction of North Carolina, says: 

The matter of curriculum making is a continuous process. Of course, every 
^ once in a while wo must go to print with something, but before we get it back from 
the press we are beginning to plan to modify it. It is a continuous matter of 
study and rearrangement. 

The elementary course of study for North Dakota (1929 revision) 
includes this statement: 

AU ri>mmittees are being continued and will consider such revisions and addi- 
tions as use of the course makes advisable. • 

In those States wliich do not ha'vepix^amsof continuous curriculum 
construction, and patticularly in the States in which a policy for the 
construction of courses of study in advance of textbook selection is 
in operation, curriculum revision is both partial and intermittent. 

WHO CONSTRUCT THE STATE COURSES OF STUDY?’ 

State officials no longer limit the entire responsibility for the con- 
struction of the curriculum to the members of their own office or 
assign it to a subject matter or educational specialist. Active cooper- 
ation in curriculum construction by all educational agencies in the 
State is gaining in practice if we may judge by programs of curriculum 
construction in operatioil in some of the States and by the personnel 
olt the state-wide conunittees. 

The personnel of state-wide curriculuip committees which have 
recently constructed State courses of study include representatives of 
educational agencies within each of the States. The relative numbers 
of representatives distributed among the various agencies indicate that 
there are differences of opinion as to who may contribute most or 
should actively participate in the work of curriculum construction. 

The State Department of E2ducation of Minnesota places the respon- 
sibility of curriculum construction primarily upon its own member- 
ship. ' The largest representative groups participating in curriculum 
construction in California are supervisors and directors of instruction 
and classroom teg^hers; in Iowa, heads of departments, directors, 
professors of education in universities and colleges, and city and 
county dfeperintendents'of schools; in North Dakota, county superin- 
tendents of schools and directors and professors of education; in 
South Dakota, city, and county superintendents of schools, directors 
and professors of education, and teachers; in West Virginia, teachei^B 
in elementary gn^es sod in 1 and 2 room schoob, and principsb of 
I high schools, elementary, and 2-room rural schools. 
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The distributioiiB of rapresentetiye educational nancies in ' these 
States are tabulated as follows:* * 


MinMuola twtieulum commilteei 


Memb^ of the State department of education. 12 

Preaideqa, State teachers’ college t i 

Professors in State teachers’ Colleges g 

City school superioteodents g 

Principal, city school i 

Elementary supervisors T 4 


33 

A pcrtnanent ciirriculuiu committee is responsible for curriculum 
construction in the State of Minnesota, as indicated in the prefaced 
to the Curriculum Elementary Schools, Juno, 1928.* 

The committees as organised in the preparation of the original curriculum, 
with only neoessary changes in personnel, have been kept intact. T^y have 
continaed their study and have conferred from time to time concerning the 
problems involved, taking advantage of whatever new light has appeared. 


CaJi^omia eurriaUum eommtUees 


Member^f State department of education 1 

Professors of edui^tion 5 

Supervisors and directors of instruction _ 38 

pf School principals - o 

Classroom teachers 75 


122 

Iowa eurriculum committees 

Member of the State department of education l 

Heads of deparimenta, directors, and professors of educstion 

, in universitlei and colleges 42 

Directors of inatruetion and supervisors of special subjects 10 

Supervisors, elementary edecation g 

City Buperintend^te of'schools 22 

County superintendents of schools 13 

Principals of high sbhocds and one consolidated school 0. 

Principal, elementary school 1 

Teachers, senior high school.. 3 

Teachers, elementary school ’’ 1 . g 

Member of State library commission 1 

Member of tuberculosis association;. .T 1 1 

Member oi State board,of health 1 

* J 

^ ; ,118 

" ■■ — ‘ ~ ■ " - - ■ — — - ■ ^ ■ ■ — . — . . a . 

* For tbs Seotti DsksU oarrioohun eammtttaa iwtasla 
iGnntookim for KlMMatsry Ssboola BtaSs of lUainsoU, Ima UM, a > CpBtetS). 

' With ODS axetpUoo thsss tsacbsis «m s a ^torsd Is tbs Ststs nsivsaltj ikssiilBij 
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PUBLIOAtiaM AH1> lEVIBlOHt OF OOUBUS OF STUDY 

Ncrtk Ddtcta eurrieiUnm eotHmUiet 

Members of State deiMrtment of education 

Directors and profetaon of education j 

Specisiuta in subject mstter i 

County superintendents of schools JL. 

City superintendent of school 1 

Senior hi^ sehocd principal X, •. 

Senior hish school teachers v\ 

Elementary-school principals 1 

Supervisor of nausic 

Elementary teachers I, 

Elementary teachers (r\^) .A 

Laymen 

'V'T 

Wul 'Virginia curriculum committee 


Professional advisor 1 

Members of State depsutment of educaUon 7 

Members of State and county department of health v 3 

Secretary State education association '. . . 1 

President State normal school i 

Wofessors of edaeation add of special subjects 15 

City, county, and district supeijnteDdents.. 29 

Principala, high schools, elementary, and 2-room rural schools. 79 

Teachers in high schools.. ^ 6 

Teachers in dementary grades 79 

Teachers in T and 2 room schools 6 i 

Testchers (grade of work bot designated) 34 

State agent (title not deslipoated) i 

Supervisors and apedsdiats in lubject-matter fields 13 


3 

10 

9 

11 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

7 

2 

3 

54 


330 


Participation by tfie j^l&ssroom teachers isurocognized in programs of 
curriciduin construction which include dipresentatives of educational 
agencies of the State. In the SAtte of Louisiana ttU teachers were 
pven opportunity to cooperate in the construction of courses of study 
in arithmetic and language. Ih the State of California 76, or 62 per 
cent, of a curriculum committee of 122 members were classroom teach- 
^ ere in the elementarjr grades. In Iowa 6, or 4 per cent; of 112 members; 
in Nor^ Dakota 9, or 16)^ per cent, of 54 members; and in West 
Virgima 140, or 42 per cent, of 330 members were teaching ip the, 
elementary sehocd. ^ A ’ 

In' a letter to a group invited to serve on a ‘^steering” committee 
for a program of curricultnn construction in FloHda the $toth super- 
intendent specifies that the personnel of die suboommitt^ be “per- 
sons actually engaged in supervision or classroom work."’ 
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ARE VARYING NEEDS OF PUPILS MET IN CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 

OF THE CURRICULUM? 

The geographical influences which affect the distribution of popula- 
tion determine the types and l<)cation of schools. Th^ conditions 
vary within each State, but the types of school^which have developed 
in response to the situation are with few exceptions common to all 
States, They range from the 1 -teacher school, in which all of the 
eight grades may be represented and the enrollment is small, to 
schoob employing one or more teachers for eacb-^fade. 

Many children enrolled in the public schoob express individual 
difference in kind and in degree suflBcient*to require adjustments in 
administration relative to pupil placement, and in the selection of 
subject matter and its organization with respect to the learning pro- 
cess, if superior children, immature children of kindergarten age, 

\ children of physical or mental handicaps, of language difficulties and 
other specific needs are to have equitable opportunities for education. 

Are administratire conditions peculiar to 1 and i teacher schools 
met in State courses of study? — Of all the types of schools represented 
in thq States the 1 and 2 teacher schoob present the most difficult 
problems in respect to the organization of the curriculum. Attempts 
to equalize the educalional opportunities of children in the more sparse- * 
ly settled areas have led to the organization of larger units of school 
districts, bul despite the progress made in consolidation there are 
still 153, 306 one-teacher schoob in the United States 

State courses of study have not been constructed or ‘'made to order” 
for' 1 and 2 teacher schoob. . Consbtent efforts to graft upon the 1 
and 2 teacher schoob courses of study designed on an 8-grade basb of 
organization have been and are to-day predoniinant in practice. 
These adminbtrative attempts to adapt courses of study planned for 
the 8-grade organization have led into various plans for the solution 
of the problems inherent in the organization of 1 and 2 teacher schoob. ' 

. The difficulty lof using a oourse of study organized for schoob in 
which a sufficient number of pupib are enrolled to employ a teacher 
for each grade in 1 and 2 teacher schoob b recognized by the educa- 
tional officials of the States of California, Dlinob, Kansas, Montana, 
New ^ork. North Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, ai^ Wyoming in the ' 
j>ubli<pation of separate bulletins or courses of study for the rural 
schoob. • 

The separate coul^^Tof study offer more extensiva and complete 
plans for adaptatk>m, alterations, and combinations of grades and of 
subject matter than b provided in aing^ publicatums intended for 
all types of schoob.. 

The foUowing statement in the introduction to the Iowa State course 
^ *wf study indicates the sitaataon in general with respect to Um qooatruc- 
\ tion of courses of study for rural schoob: 
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^ I 

The diffievltj of mokin^ a tovne of study tiTaenre both nl&l sod graded tebootB 
arises not so much oat of differeoces in the iubiject mettor which should be 
taught in these two types of schoola as out of the differeoces io the administra* 
tive problena involved in teaching in the two types of schools.' All committees 
have been constantly, alert to make special adaptation.*! to the needs of teachera 
in rural schools. this course of study wfll Ik of real serriee to teachers in 

both city and rural schools, it is the belief of the Mtecutive committee that those 
responsible for making the course of study which succeeds this one should con- 
sider seriously the plan of issuing a separate course of study for rural-school 
teachers, and one for teachers in graded schools.* 


The experimental devdopment of the curriculum for rural schools 
is practicaUy virgin territory. In one of the recorded experiments “ 
the resources of environment, interests, and needs of children living 
on farms and the peculiar problems inherent in the process of organi- 
zation of the curriculum required in the 1 and 2 teacher schools were 
recognized as basicXo the development of the curriculum. A few 
other experiments seeking to evolve a new curriculum for rural schools 
out of the existing organization of the school and the State course of 
study have been'earried out for short periods and are now in progress. 
They are the demonstration schools directed by the State depart- 
ment of education in California; the schools of Wilton, Conn.; the 
demonstration school of Georgetown, Del.; the Rogers Clark Ballard 
* Memorial School of Louisville, Ky. ; the Porter School of Kirskville, 
Mo. : the Quaker Grove School of Warren County, N. J. ; and the 
schools of Cuyahoga County, Cttiio. 

Arf State eoursee of shdy provided for children of kindergarten agef — 
The problem of providing educational opportunities for kindergarten 
children in the public schools of the States is in many instances 
administrative. To provide a trained teacher for children of kinder- 
garten age in a small school is expensive. To secure a teaser who 
has both the training and the ability to inclu<j| a kindergarten group 
in addition to an ahspady overwei^ted 
eight grades is difficult. 

The legal' aga of admission to school 
cousin to 7 years in Texas., The following 
school at 5 years of age: Iowa, Maine, 
sippi, Nebraska, New Jeraey, New Mexii 
Connecticut .children are required to be ove \5 years of age ; in Wash 
ington they are admitted at 6 in some part ij of the State and at 5 in 
certain districts; in Massachusetts and Nebraska children may be 
admitted at any age. . No age is specified in khode Island.'* And yet 
curricuhun content, for imniature and yon ig children unable to do 
regular first grade w6rk his been provid^ ii i jthe courses of study only 
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in the States of California, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampahire, 

. New Jersey, and Ohio. The commission of the California curriculum 
'Study recommends: 

^ In the lower grades especially curriculum orgaoitation should be carefully 
planned to meet the needs of a large number of children who are immature. The 
introduction of the kindergarten in school systems where it is not found at pres- 
ent will result in providing one educational means for partially meeting thi* 
problem . It is alM possible to develop a modified program of primary grade 
* organization which will take care of immature pupils.*^ 

Whai provisiam are made to meet needs of individual differences of 
chtldrevif — The developments of intelligence and educational achieve- 
ment tests have made it possible to determine certain individual 
differences in children, yet few States have undertaken to provide 
courses of study to meet the specific needs of groups of children. Some 
suggestions for adaptations to individual differences in d^ee of 
difiiculty are included in the contents of courses of study, but they 
are incidental and do not offer any consistent plan for adjustment of 
the curriculum to the varying needs of children. Children who are 
normal but who upon entrance to any grade, for a number of plausible 
causes, or whose learning rates are slow and upon whom w^llmesses of 
the cumculiun due to lack of proper grade placement of subject fall 
most heavily, must on the whole shift for themselves. Apparently 
no policy other than the repetition of a year’s work is provided for 
the progress of children who have not been promoted. 

When the percentages of failures range' from 12 to 16 per cent 
there are groups of children of sufiBcient number enrolled in most 
who require a wealth of educational material and new methods of 
instruction to fit individual needs both of degree and of kind if equit- 
able educational opportunities are to be provided for them. 

Courses of study for handicapped children. — Mentally retarded 
children are provided for in the publication of separate courses in the 
States of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Wisconsin as follows: Mas- 
sachusetts — Special classes for children three or more years mentally * 
rotardod, 1627 1 New Jersey — The teaching of cbildren mentally 
three years or more below normal, 1918; New Yoik — Special class cur- 
riculum study, 1030; Wisconsin — K course of study for classes for 
m en ta ll y handicapped children in the public schools of Wisconsin, 
1027 or 1928. 

The State of Texas prepared a course of study in 1930 for non- 
£ngliah speakiiig pupils. ' 

Course of dudyfor colored schools. — ^Tfis'State Department of Educa- 
tion of Louisiana published a State course of study in 1926 for n 


schools. 
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Chapter III 



Findings of Recent State^ucational Surveys in Relation to the Develop- 
ment of the Curriculum 

In recent State educational surveys ' increasing attention is given 
to the factors which affect the elementary-school curriculum and the 
problems in elementary education which should be considered in its 
development. These surveys include reports of research studies and 
investigations of educational problems peculiar to the States in which 
they are made, recommendations and principles based upon these 
findings, principles of educational philosophy which may be employed 
in the development of the elementary-school curriculum, and avail- 
able research studies in the fields of subject matter and educational 
method. * 

In those Stales in which surveys have been made and in States i 
which similar conditions exist the findings and recommendations df 
survey reports may-serve to bring about constructive educatio 
measures which contribute to the improvement of the curriculum. 
The State law which reduced the number of required subjects in l(he 
eleinentaiy schools of California is attributed to the results of thp 
California curriculum study. \ 

“Because of the wei^t of data accumulated in making this study 
the Legislature of California in 1925 passed a law reducing the number 
of subjects required to be taught in the elementary schools from 33 
to 12, with provision for three addiAbial subjects to be selected by 
local boards of pducation.” 

A summary of the findings of investigations and the recommenda- 
tions presented in the State surveys listed above with respect to legis- 
lation will be found in Chapter II. Recommendations in relation to 
classification and promotion, length of school year, examinations, and 
the kindergarten are . included in the discussion, of the practices 
employed bearing upon these topics. Conclusions and recommen- 
dations based upon educational theory with their implications for 
improvement in methods of curriculum construction, pupil failure and> 
their causes, time allotment and the attitude of the public toward the 
elementary-school curriculum will be discussed here. 

■ - ■I, I ^ 
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WHAT EDUCATIONAL THEORIES WITH SUiSGESTIONS OR IMPLICATIONS 
FOR CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION ARE OFFERED? 

With respect to the elementary-school curriculum the Mississippi 
andtTexas survey reports present educational theories and offer sug- 
gestions for the practical application of basic educational principles 
to the construction of the curriculum. 

-In the report of the Mississippi Commission ^ a number of questions 
are interpreted in terms of educational theory. The questions which 
tear directly upon the curriculum with some interpretations are 
quoted here: , 

What positive contribution to society is being made by the elementary schools 
of Mississippi? ' 

The schools are to be judged on the basis of their success in. fitting persons 
of all ages properly to perform the activities which ought to make up liumian 
living. The cultivated man is one who does all the kinds of things which human 
beings ought to do, who holds always to high standard, and who does the things 
well. Culture, as a process and as applied to human beings, is nothing more than 
bringing persons to perform all desirable human activities in a proper way.. 
* * * Culture is not a static condition; it is rather a way of doing things.. 

Some of the activities in which elementary education is or might be giving 
considerable conscious practice are writing letters, (iapers, reports, etc.; pro- 
nouncing one's words; social meeting and mingling; forms of courtesy ; viewing 
appreciatively the world of nature; in one’s thought, conduct, and aspirations. 
foUowing the leadership of the world's men of visi^; maintaining a good personal 
appearance; viewing directly and through read)^ the world economic institu- 
tions * * « and the other social agencies; looking up information to be 

used In guiding one’s work; entering vicariously Into the experiences of others 
in the reading oT great literstut-e. 

Are the elementary schools of Mississippi providing a suflBciency of practice 
in the desirable activities? 

Do the teachers in Mississippi schools see education as simply the practicing 
of the younger generation in high-grade performance of human activities? 

Are the children of Mississippi being consciously practiced in the performance 
of life’s activities? 

Aw^ening boys and girls to the meaning of cultivated living and. bringing 
them to self-watchfulness in guiding that living is a very different thing from a 
dreary filling of thQir minds with cold-storage, mostly repellent, textbook Infor- 
mation, and from a development of merely academic skills which function in 
the classroom for a brief time and then evaporate. Whatever be the value of 
the latter things, they are not the substance of education. 

Are teachers and supervisors of Mississippi elementary soboola favorably' dis- 
posed ^ward increased practice in normal activities as the substance of education? 

Are the elementary schools of Mississippi trying to provide practice In all kinds 
of needed activities? 

Are the elesoentary schools of Mississippi practicing the children iu the per- 
formance of any nee^ess kinds of activities? 

Is the large amount of elementary '^hool drill an integral portion of the pfac- 
i ties in normal activities? ^ ' 

Have the elementary schools of Mississippi formulated a list of the aoUvUles 
I, In which the pupils should ^ praotloedT 

« Bspott or s OonualWop A|»alBt»d to Msks s Stody tbs Bstts PnaHe Bdooattim Dyw ssd. 
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The MiMwsippi durvey Commission • racommends that an analysis 
of the activities which constitute human living of good type on the 
part of children of elementary school age be made. For example, it 
raises the question, “What ought [a child of 6] do by way of fully 
and properly living the life of a child * * * and thus getting 
practice in doing the things that should make up the life of the 
6-year-old?“ It concludes that this “practice in doing all the things 
that should make up [a child’s] life at [the] age [of 6] is the thing 
which will properly educate him.’’ And that “it is * • * also 

the thing which best fits him for the next stage of the journey.” 

It admits that “this is calling for a new type of educational prO' I 

gram , children are to be trained to do well^ the things which make 1 

up their lives in the active world of to-day.” ' 

The Texas survey report presents a number of guiding principles 
for evaluating the rural-school curriculum imply recommenda- 
tions for curriculum construction. The theory of education basic to 
these principles is defined as follows: * \ 

The scope of the curriculum and the nature of the guidance given will depend ! 
upon one’s conception of the purpose of education and' the nature of the learning 
process. These in turn depend upon one’s belief as to the nature of the Indi- 
vidt^ and Uie nature of the social order. Each particular judgment about tbs 
cumoulum, whether it be concerning major objectives, specific objectives, seleo* 
tion of content, or method of teaching, should spring from and be consistent 
with a comprehensive theory of education. • • * 

The • • ••thTOiy • ♦ • accepted as a basis for this report holds 
that the child is activs and not passive. Hs' is'a dynamio force, a bundle' of 
impulses Keking expression in various ways. Be usee the environment, physical 
and social, as a means of realising this self-expression. He finds satisfaction in 
self-dieted activity in attaining his ends and purposes. Mind is a way of 
behaving. One has a mind or uses his mind whw he faces a problematic situa- 
tion, stops to consider his purpose, his plan, and the facts in the case, before 
acting, in order that bis oopduet may most fully satisfy all interests involved, 

both present and futui«> * * To the extent that one behaves in this way 

he is intelligent. It is the school’s task, from this point of view, to provide the 
child with occasions where impulsef may be stimulated, iilf-expression promoted, 
and intelligent behavior made imssible, encouraged, and denuinded. 

The guiding principles offered are: 

The curriculutti should be guided by some oleerly defined purpose of eduea> 
tion. • * *. , » 

The currioulum-ahould state the speoifio objectivee or prefenbd values for each 
subject and gradd. ♦ • * 

These specific objectives or standards should be suggestive and tentatively 
held rather than fixed goels. e * e 

These ^)eelflo objectives or purposes should be oonsisftent with the major pur- 
pose of education. • * e 

These desired results of education are beet achieved through the medium of 
real and viUl experiences. The curriculum must not only list these objectives 

• Bsiwn si a GmninMoo AppolnM to Moko s Stodr vi Uw Kntlis Poblio Kdaootlon Syiuin 11S3S), 
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or preferred valuee but muet •uggeet the eotiritloi through whioh thejr mef be 
realized. ♦ * • 

The curriculuhi should guide the teacher in the selection of subject matter 
that will effectively promote the child's dsxperiencee and enrich his life With 
meaning. • • • ' 

The curriculum must be specifically adjusted to growth needs and experiences 
of the social group for whioh it is intended. 

Before a curriculum can be constructed to meet the "growth needs’’^ of any 
group and organized in terms of available pupil experiences, it is necessary to 
determine what these needs and resources are. * » * 

The curriculum should give the teacher abundant suggestions snd guidance as 
to the approved methods of promoting effective learning in its serersd aspecta 

The curriculum must be suited to the school organization and to the teacher 
for whose use it is intended. • * • 

WHAT FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS SUGGEST CURRICULUM 
ADJUSTMENTS AS A MEANS FOR REDUCING PUPIL FAILURE? 

Specific inquiriee into the extent and causes of pupil failure were 
made in 'the State surveys of California, Florida, New Jersey, and 
Virginia. According to the report of these surveys the per cent of 
failure of pupils approximated 16 per cent in California in 1925,* 12 
per cent in 32 representatiye districts of New Jersey in 1928,* 13 per 
cent in Florida in 1927,^ and 16 per cent in Virginia in 1926.* All of 
these studies attribute the lack of adjustment of the curriculum to 
the needs and capacities of pupils as the major cause of pupil failure. 

From the findings of two studies,* Causes and Subjects of School 
Failure and Pupil Progress in the Elementary Schoob, reported in 
the Celifomia cunicnlum study, the conclusion is reached that the 
contents of the curriculum are not adjusted to ^ needs of the normal 
children and of those not Hkely to make nonnm progress. 

In The Study of the Causes and Subjects of School Failure the 
teachers were asked to lut pupib who hiui failed and among other 
questions to be answered to gire the reasons for nonpromotion in 
each case of failure fisted. Fifteen causes were fisted by the teachers. 

The most frequent causes offeied in 9,342 failures reported were: 
Learns very slowly; lack of application, attention; enter^ wi^ weak 
foundation; change of schools during year; absent CUlnese);^|^eign- 
language handicap; intelligence teste show pupil subnonnal; imma* ' 
turity. Each of these causes of faOure suggests significant problems 
to curriculum makers. 

A further analysis of failures by parades and by subjects was made 
by Percival. The table tabulating the percentage of feiluree for each 

^Ctliionite ftbo(d CvrtoulaB, IflSt, bj Baikyiod KyU, pc Uk 
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pade is included here. It points spedfioally to the need of detennjin- 
ing grade placement of subject matter, if the oiiniculum is to serve as 
a contributing factor in the ehmination of failure. 

Tabls 1. Grade placement of tpeeified au^eete of failure ehoenng per eenle under 

each $ubj$d ^ 


8ub)ect 


I Pv o0Dt of timet etch tabjeci is tHlixiMl at i 
I grade 


oanse ofMhm. by 


Aiithmetla. I 21 7 

Art ' . 5 

Civics 

Oeogimphy g 

Orammar 

History 

Hygiene 

Industrial arts 

Langbage ' "y'g' 

Music A 

Rwdinf 95.' 0 


Total munlMr of pupOi failing.. 


*23 


U 


SO s 


2.9 

.0 

87.0 

83.2 

7.5 

173 


m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vui 

68.4 

80.4 

00.0 

756 

78.2 

7S4 

L2 

S.S 

1.8 

— 

.7 

LI 

It n 


2L4 

M.2 

44.^6 

11 Q 

2. O 
610 

le* 0 

41,6 

.6 

10.6 

1* m 

47.9 

11. V 

a4 

3Z 4 c 
66.2 

56 2 
551 


10 

4.2 

6.2 

14.8 

7 

18 

38.i 

84.7 

20.4 

811 

215 

28.1 

4.7 

4.6 

9.4 


1.4 

18 

66.1 

45.8 

29.4 

85.2 

88.1 

110 

40.4 

20.4 

as 

29.0 

26.7 

29.2 

10 

5.2 

8.2 

8.1 

1.4 

l.l 

171 

154 

170 

191 

142 

89 


> CaUtornla Carricalam Study, by W. C. Bagtoy and O. C. Kyta. Berkaley, Calif., p. 839. 

The computations of percentages of failures in each of the grades 
for the State of Virginia ‘® were based upon the report of the State 
superintendent of public instruction for 1925-26. Such hi gh per- 
centages of failure indicate that the learner needs consideration in 
the selection and organization of subject matter. The following 
shows the percentages of failures by grades: Grade 1, 18.1; grade 2, 
13.1; grade 3, 13.4; grade 4, 17.1; grade 5, 16.4; grade 6, 16.4; grade 
7, 17.0; grade 8, 17.7. 

Similar conditions exist in Florida. The report ** indicates that 
“ approximately 63 per cent of all 5-year-old white children and 14 per 
cent of all 4-year-old children are in school.'' These children, were 
enrolled in chart classes. Twenty-four per cent of the children 
enrolled in these same chart classes were of first-grade age . or older, 
and that of the 66,000 children enrolled in the elementary grades, 
4,172 children were of junior or senior high-echool age. The foUowing 
statement presents the situation: 

The aooumulation of nieh retardation indieatee that in the 10 oountiee approxi. 
mately one child in three haa been required to repeat at least one term’s work by 
the time he attained the fifth grade. In two counties every child haa been r^fiod 
at least once. In the third grade the peroenta^ at children who had already 
been required to repeat a term’s work ranges from 16 to 40. 

The causes for failure estimated by the teachers and supported by 
the survey staflf of Florid were deficienoy in tool aubjacte^ low man . 
triity, and late entrance to a grade; (| 

I* lUpoit to tb« EdooMtonal Co min felon ol Vtiglala of a Sorrey of Um PubUc Iduoattossl System of 
the Sfato. . lUchmond, Va., 192S, p. 13*. 

, u offlotsi Bapott of the Bdaoetfonal Satroy Oommiarion to the Logfalatoto, 1089. 
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\lobility (transfer of pupils from one schoot^ snotiier) is considered 
ss s si^nific&nt c&use of f silore in Oslifornis )wd in New Jersey. In 
1924-25 *^8 per cent of failures were contribute to mobility. 

The Report of the CommiasioD to Survey Piirt)lic Education in New 
Jersey gives two basic causes for pupil failures, “courses of study not 
adapted to the abilities and interests of below-average children ; and 
teaching that fails to stimulate and direct them in ii«ing the abilities 
which they have”; and indicates three other associated factors; 
(1) Mobility of families, in which cases pupils are often unwisely 
and unjustly penalized by assignment to a lower grade; (2) wide 
range of ability of pupils in the same class; (3) marked unevenness in 
age on entrance to first grade. 

# 

CrBRICCLUM REVISIONS RECOMMENDED AS A MEA.NS TO OVERCOME 

PUPIL PAILURE 

Recommendations offered in State sun eys to reduce pupil failure 
^ relate to school organization, promotion, methods of teaching, and the 
adjustment of the curriculum to the individual needs of children. 
The suggestions which bear directly upon the construction of the 
curriculum and its contents are quoted below. * 

In the California curriculum study suggestions are offered for curric- 
ulujn adjustments and investigation^. Summarized, they are as 
follows: 

‘ Curriculum adjustments . — ^The curriculum should be revised to pro- 
vide a core curriculum which definitely indicates the minimum essen- 
tials; the right kind of material for each grade; adjustments in content 
and organization to meet the capacities of laige numbers of pupils who 
fail in subject matter and who are not likely to reach average achieve- 
ments; better articulation between grades to remedy conditions due 
to entrance with weak foundations, and to provide a suitable program 
for immature pupils. 

Curriculum inpestiffaitans . — Research to discover bases for deter- 
mining minimum essentials and their grade placement in a core 
curriculum, the limits that can be attained by children in specific 
subjects each year, and the optional age for fust grade entrance is 
recommended. 

The Florida educational survey report states: 

Low menUlity ii not fsilure. It should be met by offering the children school 
courses in which they are able to succeed (p. 218 ). 

It is certain that some of the children in Florida are bright and some are dull, 
yet the courses do not make provision for this difference. Some chOdren come 
from the country and others live in the cities, yet each reoeivea the ssnvfi treatment 
in the eouree of studyi ♦ • ♦ Bn^h county should be encouraged to devdop 
courses that will more nearly meet its own needs (p. 248 ). 

— 

xCalUonis Sdiool Cnrrtailiiia. Isas. br Bwlsr and Kyla. p. 91 
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The report of the New Jersey survey concludes that most of the 
children who fail have abilities to engage in practical activities of 
fundamental importance, and that many of them have specialized 
abilities of superior quality. On this basis the commission recom-\ 
mends that the course of study provide adequate opportunity for the 
use of the environment and of concrete activities in the study of 
arithmetic, English, geography, etc., full opportunity for children to 
“express initiative, originality, and creativeness in all kinds of work 
that are of value — m art, music, constructive activities, dramatiza* 
tion, writing, experimenting, collecting, or any other forms thit repre. 
sent invention or productive ability” and that the requirements in 
formal techmques be reduced in the fifth and sixth grades to “cultivate 
permanent interests and to leara to use whatever is studied in inter- • 
preting present-day life and solving its problems.” Such a curriculum, 
thepay, will “offer work which evokes the use of all kinds of desirable 
ability that children possess” (pp. 52, 54). * 

The Educational Survey Commission of Virginia states: 

When etnphaaiB is persistently placed upon the mere learning of facU and the 
forming of the specific habita making up t^e language arts, and arithmetic, there 
18 little place left for the cultivation of the imagination; the development of 
initiative, inventiveness, and other creative capacities;' for training in forming 
judgments. maldDg choices, and acting^i^n decisions; for individual and group 
planning and cooperative acting; or for developing powers of independent self- 
direction and self-reliance. These are the qualities and the activities out of which 
Jife itself is made (p. 130 ). 

To be sure, the St^te courses of study do mention the importance of these 
qualities, but actually in the work they are not adequately provided for (p. 130 ). 

The ^t need in curriculum revisionyis that of placing altogether more 
emph^iB upon the practical, social, civic, recreational, and sesthetfc phase* of 
life, developing the formal subjects much more largely in relaUon to the situation 
out of w'hich needs for them arise and the needs which their uses serve (p. 130 )^ 

WHAT DESIRABLE CHANGES IN TIME ALLOTMENT AMONG THE SCHOOL 

' SUBJECTS ARE INDICATED? 

The qu6stion of time aUotmeot was studied in the educational sur- ' 
vej’8 of the States of California, New Jersey, and Virginia. 

In the CaUfomia currictilum study the distribution of time allotment 
in each of the elementary-school subjects was made and a comparison 
drawn with available research studies of time allotment. 
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Tabl> 2. — 8%nwlivt icheduU of veeUy time aUotmerUe ^^(utribnUd among the 
eUmentary ochool eubjecto as reorganised to conform to the 19t6 law 

(Prom CtUlornia Cutrleulum Stody, by WUlUm C. Bagley ud Ooofge C. Kyto, p. 7S) 


1 * Grade 

Tout 

t * 

' ^ i 

II j m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Arithmetic ' 

140 ! 31} 

13} lU 

30} 33} 

U 1 «} 

70 ' 7} 

30 1 4S 

215 

170 

345 

66 

80 

75 

130 

25 

90 

130 

10 

75 

30 

230 

166 

190 

b « 

76 

/ 90 

1 » 
160 
30 
60 
135 
46 
76 
30 
50 

no 

230 

190 

160 

80 

70 

no 

30 

160 

30 

76 

126 

00 

76 

30 

75 

no 

230 

205 

145 

75 

60 

150 

80 

130 

30 

75 

135 

85 

70 

16 

80 

100 

230 

315 

140 

76 

00 

170 

35 

76 

25 

75 

135 

100 

70 

15 

90 

100 

1, 450 
1,880 
2,035 
000 
560 
640 
165 
686 
185 
606 
1,000 
896 
690 
160 
206 
840 

Lancuege study I lao 

Readini i 4S5 

Spalling 1 30 

Writing 1 70 

te:;::::;::;;::.::::;;::} » 

OeofTsphy 

BdenoeX. ‘ 35 

H^thfu] living 1 130 

Prsctlcel arts * ' 35 

Music 75 

Opening eivdses 30 

Miscellaneous 

25 , 35 

90 go 

130 130 

26, 36 

76 i 76 

»l » 

Reoose i 1 100 

106 iio 

no 

Total 1 , 140 

I 

U39i}| 1.44} 

1,40} 

1,646 

1,660 

1,605 

1.000 

11.S3S 


* IndQdlng morali aod manners. 

I Optional subleots; not included In tbe list ot the prescribed 13. 


According to the report of the Survey Commission of New Jersey 
in 1928, the per cent of time allotted to the various subjects in the 
grades was distributed as follows: Traditional three R’s, including 
spelling and language, about 50 percent; history and geography, \2){ 
per cent; subjects required by spBoial legislation (physical education 
and hygiene with special reference to narcotics, civics, including 
United States Constitution, and opening exercises including Bible 
reading), about 12 per cent. Supervised play and recess, 5 per cent; 
I music and drawing, 9 per cent; industrial arts and sciences, 6 per 
cent; and miscellaneous activities, 3 per cent. The commission 
.recommends that the time devoted to industrial arts and related 
subjects, which is about 6 per cent, be extended rather than curtailed. 

A summary of time allotment in Virginia states that 49.5 per cent 
of time is given to formal subjects, but 17.4 per cent of time to the 
(M>ntent subjects, 6.6 per cent of time to spelling, 6.9 per cent of time 
to history and civics, 4.9 per cent of time to penmanship, 3.6 per cent 
of time to nature study or science, and 6.8 per cent of time to geog- 
raphy. The comparison drawn between the distribution of time 
allotment in Viiginia in 1928 and reported in Keeping Pace with the 
Changing Curriculum, by the National Education Association in 
1924, is quoted: 

[ 

In 1904 * * * spelling and penmanship each received 4.4 per cent of the total 
dementary schod time. Despite the reduction of the qmlling lists * * * and 
I the improvement in methods of teaching developed since that time in both spell- 
r log and penmanship, the city schools of Virginia are to-day devoting more time 
to both subjects than the city schools of the country in general devoted to them 
in 1904. In 1904 the time allotted to industrial arts by the same city schools 
w was 2.2 per cent and to nature study or science 3.7 per cent. To-day the tims 
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giv6D to thoM Bubjoots in Virginia isnot up to tho nllotments of over 20 yeera egOi 
^be fact thftt we think of tbi> as &n industrial age and recognise that it is 
a period in which every phase of our lives is increstsinglj dependent upon science 
and influenced by K. With all of the developments brought about by the World 
War and our growing world-wide relationships, and with all of our emphasis upon 
the importance of a more intelligent and efficient citisenship, the city elementary 
schools give less than 1 per cent more time to geography, history, and civics com- 
bined than to arithmetic. 

• * ♦ Is not this very distribution of time among the school subjects the 
revelation of a need for a thoroughgoing inquiry of what is really meant by educa- 
tion and how education is to be developed?** 


WHAT CHANGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM ARE 

DESIRED BY THE PUBLIC? 


In the surveys of the States of California and Virginia an attempt 
‘was made to determine the attitude of the public toward the curric- 
ulum. ^ ♦ 

In the California curriculum study questionnaires were sent to two 
groups of laymen, a selected list prepared by school officials which in- 
cludes ^^representative men and women * • * jwho can bring to us 
frank, thoughtful criticisms with respect to the elementary schools 
as they are now operatuig ” and a random list made up from telephone 
directories. For comparative purposes questionnaires were also 
sent to ail city and county superintendents, samplings of elementary 
and high-school teachers and principals, and all members of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education. Among other 
questions these representative groups were asked to indicate the 
relative importance of subjects for the elementary school and to make 
suggestions regarding the addition of subjects to the regular lists. 
(California Curriculum Study, by Bagley and Kyte, Ch. 16 .) 

In the State survey of Virginia questionnaires including The ques- 
tion, ** What subjects do you think should bo taught in the elementary 
school?” were seiit to two groups of laymen, a list of the 383 Vir- 
gimans listed in “Who’s lVho” and every fifteenth name from a mail- 
ing list of the University of Vjrjgpnia representing every trade and 
calling. The replies received represented the professions of teach- 
ing, ministry, medical, legal, engineering, nursing, writing,' manu- 
facturing, trade, agriculture, and personal service. 

In both studies the conclusion is reached that the public* is on the 
whole interested in, and sympathetic with, the work of the school|^ 
and that it regards the “three R's” of greatest importance, but that 
it does not fully appreciate some of the educational.ideals held by the 
profession. The conclusions drawn as to the attitudes of the public 
in regard to the demand for new subjects are quoted. , , 


U B«p«rt to tbs Idoostioiiil OsmmWoo ot Vbilais of ft Sorrsf «f tbs PnbUe UoMthnsI Syatsm of tss 
Ststs^ »r M. V. O’Bhftft, ntmtor, isa^ p. ISB. 
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From the California curriculum study: ‘ \ 

The reactioiiB of the public to the relative importance of the required Objects 
and the limited suggestions regarding additions to be made • • * ' cbnstitute 
strong evidence that some of the subjects which have been legislated to the curric> 
ulum through the jpressure opofganized minorities would have met a different 
fate had they been submitted to a popular referendum. * * * The cmnmeuts 

of the citizens about many subjects required until recently by law contain^urther 
proo^that the public attitude toward these subjects is not what minority organi- 
zations believe it to be. ’ T 

The per cent of each group commenting upon subjects to be added are mVager, 
but are not without their significance. * * * Thesejudgments throw* some light 
upon the gaps in the present curriculum. They indicate points at which a s^ous 
student of the j>roblem would be likely to find the most serious lacks or deficien- 
cies. • * From this point of view they provide for the curriculum mkkei^ 
information to be taken into account in revising courses of study. \W 

In the Virginia survey the following comparison of the reactiiiui 
of the lay public was made : * 


Their answers to the various questions correspond almost e.xactly in order of the 
emphasis placed on the different objectives, offerings, etc., with both the opinions 
of teachers themselves and w*ith educational experts in the field of public educa- 
tion. Indeed, it seems probable that general public attitudes toward and de- 
mand for education have been the bases from which educators of to-day have 
built an educational theory and practice. ' 


. Chapter IV 

Plans and Tedfiiiques Employed in the Process of Curriculum Constniction 

Techniques of curriculum construction are in the making. Educa- 
tional literature contains a number qf_CC8earch studies^ which contri- 
bute statements of educational theory, principles of curriculum con- 
struction, and sources of research material which may contribute to 
the procees of curriculum construction. 

The educational oflScials in a few of the States have bitiated and 
participated in State surveys and investigations which contribute to 
the literature of curriculum research. Th^ontents of courses of study 
also indicate that the results of research have been utilized in the 
development of the curriculum. 

** Oaliiornlz Cufrionhim Study, bjr Bacliy xiid Kylz, pi. ] 7 Q. 

“ Suport to tiM Bdoeotloiul Coomlasioo of Vtrglnia of • Surroy of tbo Public Bducotionul Syotom of 
Uu SUto, p. S77. * 

•Cookiiif, Walter D. AdmlnJotratlvu PncoduiM In Currioulun Maktaf iu Publle SohooU. Buraouaf 

PubUci^iu, Teaobm CoI1«*b. Columbia I'nlvatalty, Now York. ‘ 

Nattouil Education AsMdatlon. Keepini PaM'wlth tbo Advanciof CurTlculum. Roooarch BuUotln, 
Vol. Ill, Not. 4 and S, Saptombor ood Novombor. 1496. 

-Nati on al B d uoatton A mor ia t I 90 . YaartMoko of tbo Dopartmant of Suparlntoodauca, 1894-1907, 

National Soeiety for tbo Study of EduoaUoo. XXVI Y'oarbook. Pu. I and U. 

Stratomeyir, Floranoa B. and Bnmer, Borbtrt B. RoUncBloiiMntatyCouiw of Study. StudlHoftte 
Buiaaa otCuRlailvm Raitoreh, BuUeUwNo. I, Taaehora roUtoo,CohunbiaUnimaity, Now Y'oik, 199*. 
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t ’ * 

WHAT STUDIES AND EXPERIMENTS HAVE CONDUCTED PRELIM- ' 
INARY TO OR IN CONJUNCTION WITH PROGRAMS OF CURRICULUM 
REVISION? ^ 

^ • « 

Few studies related to^the selection 'And organization of subject 
matter have been made in connection with programs of curriculuni 
revision. * 

The California curriculum study, which is the most comprehensive, ' 
deals entirely with the problems of the curriculum. It includes a 
number of separate studies, as follows : 

A — 1. Currioulum legislation in California. 

2. Trends of curriculum interests of national noneducational org^anizations. 

B — 1. An effort to determine the attitude of the public regarding the elementary- 
school curriculum. 

2. An invest^atioD of the influences of county examinations upon the rural 

curriculum. 

3. Aa analy^a of pupil mobility as it affects the curriculum. 

4. A detailed! study of the progress of pupils as affecting possible modificatioiu 

of the carriculum. 

6. An investiigation of the causes of failure, including the aubjec^matter 
weaknesses. 

In addition eaiph subjedt was analyzed in relation to grade placement, 
methods of teaching, time allotment^ supplementary materials, and 
scientific investigation. I 

The State superintendent of Oregon has submitted reports of three 
State surveys of the subjects of arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling 
made by committees of the Oregon State Teachers^ Association. A 
summary of the Oregon spelling survey and extracts from A Survey of 
Achievement of Oregon Pupils in the Fundamental Subjects, by Homer 
P. Rainey, and Comparative Pupil Achievement of Rural, Town, 

, City schools, by M. J. Van Wagenen, are presented in relation to the 
pibblem, **Whatplftas are offered for the progress and promotion of 
children?” on pages 72—74. Two studies, (1) A Criticism of the 
Present Course of Study in Arithmetic and (2) Grade Placement in 
Arithmetic, were used by the committees for the revision of the State 
course of study in arithmetic in Indiantf: 

WHAT USE IS MADE OF THE RESULTS OF RESEARCH? 

The results of research may contribute much to the educational 
progress of the elementary school child if utilized in thevonstruction of 
State courses of study\ The results may aid (1) in providing- a wide 
range of rich and worth-while experiences for children selected and 
organized on the basis of the varying needs; and (2) in the material 
reduction of waste in' energy and time by the elimifiat^n of obsolete 
fmd 'pnessential material, the proper distribution of tin^; and the in- 
tioduotion of impiowed praotioes of teaching. i 
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The contpents of courses of study were checked to determine what 
use was mads of the results of research in the process of curriculum 
construction. An examination of a number of courses of study revealed 
that the research and professional literature used^was embodied in the 
content of courses of study and appeared in reference lists or biblio- 
graphies at the vBnd of chapters or units of subject matter presented. 
It seemed best,an this report to include only such research studies 
. ‘ utilized in which references were incorporated in the contents of courses 
of study. 

Since the purpose of this study is to discover techniques of procedure 
rather than to make a complete report of the professional literature 
used, the results found wilj be g;iven only f®r the subject of reading. 
Of the available courses of study one or more research studies were 
used in the construction of courses in reading in 21 of the States. The 
tabulation of research studies used includes only those wMch were 
utilised by the curriculum makers in two or more States. 


Table 1. Research studies utilized in the construction o/ State courses of study in 

reading * 
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i 
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5' 

O 

C 
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1 

0 

1 
M 

o 

1 

> 

a 

a 
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§ 

1 

a 

1 

k 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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6 

I 

8 

Q 

10 
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1 

14 

16 

i~ 
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i 

18 

10 

20 

21 
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Children's readixi^ t 
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Improvement of reidfnip 
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A 

Materials of reading * 
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A 

X 


Heading Tocsbulary for the pri- 
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Remedial work in silent reed- 
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1 

X 
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i 
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Silent reading: A study of tte 
various t 3 rp« • 
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t 

j 
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X 
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#J fh-'S®** ® j*®** ooursM of stu^educRtlonal tests and precUoe material weie referred to and listed 

for the use and guidance of teachers. Thees testa are not inehiOM In this tabulation. 

» Tarman and Lima. Appiaton, New York, N. Y. 

’ Department ol Super int^t^noe. 

! Collet*. New York, N. Y. 

* Uhl. surer Burdatt Co., New York, N. Y. 

* Same as note 4. 

* Gr^, W. B. DnlvaqMtjr of dhleaco. 

! MortoiL filementary School Journal. 

H&bbird/udd). UnlTonltT of ChJosfo Preta. Chioagn, Ul. 

«! Columbia University, NeV York/N. Y. 

Ketioftal Society for 6^dy of Edacatlen. 

u Same as not% 0. 

It imeneen Litxriry AModatfon. fOD North Miehlfau AveBue, CbiOBfo, D). ^ 

, ’i 

The following examples illustrate the use of the results of research 
in meding; . « 

All words collected by the teacher duriof the leadfaif Imoqs are eai^uHy 
checked sgainst the Thorndike Word Book. Those fsUing within the. 2,000, 
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which will be needed first In reading experienoea, are printed on phrase' and 
sentence cards and used in short exposure exercise until recognition is fixed.* 
Attention has been called by Gates, Dolch, and others, to the necessity <rf pro- i 
paring children for the variety of uses and meanings which may be attached to 
single word symbols. When a child has learned the pteaning of a word in one 
situation there is no assurance that this knowledge will help him to interpret 
this word when found in another meaning situation. A glance at the following 
uses of words will Remonstrate the variety of nmanings associated with oven 
small and simple words : 


beat an opponent. 
beat with a stick. 
beat of the heart. 
beat of the drum. 


a black bear, 
bear a load. 
bear fruit. 
bear pain. 


fell down. 

down of the thistle. 
down an opponent.* 


Other examples s^rve to illustrate the use of the results of research 
in suggestions for time allotment, the selection and organization of 
content, and criteria for the improvement of instruction; 

In the course of study for the State of Washington a suggested 
table of time allotment for each of the grades in each of the subjects 
is offered. According to the statement^ below it is built upon the 
findicgs of research : 

mi 

On (ths] basis of- scientific investigation (which haa proved that the funda- 
.inental subjects stiU receive about two-thirds of the time allotted to elementary 
school subjects of the curriculum, the remaining third being devoted to the 
special subjeois), the * • * schedule of weekly time aliotmemts * * • 
has been formulated. 




, In The Teaching of Geography,® prepared for the elementary grades 
of New Jersey, the time schedule is based upon a comparative study 
of the time allotted to the study of geography in the two studies.® * 

In the course of study for Arkansas, the spelling words for the 
elementary grades were selected fK>m the Iowa Spelling List. The I 
words provided in the Kansas course of study were taken from 
Jones's One Himdred Spelling Demons of the E/nglish Language. | 
The Ayres list of words was 'recommended in the course of study 
■ for Tennessee.^ 

The 1,(KX) commonest words ^of the English language, as prepared by^X. P. 
Ayree, of the Rueeell Sage Foundation, are appended herewith. These words 
should be distributed through the grades acoording to their dilBoulty as indieated ^ 
by the figures at the head of the columns.. For instance, the third grade might'* 
be made responaible for all words in the column under 84 for the third grade, 
which indicates that the third grades of t^ country usually tve^tge 84 per cent 

*KMnmtw^O<Kinso(Stad7,8tstsorWMlktogtaa^ Iinsd bf fSe Btsto DepwtiiMit of Bdoia- 
ttomp.n.' I 

(▲Oonmprstodr ItoUMnoauDtsrrSoboolBorWiqpoiisln. Usdtooo. Wa, ie», p.'17. 

• Ktennatary OoansofStadr.StstsorWidiloc»(».ine. Imsd by Uw Ststs DeiwrtiiMot of >do«a- 

tion, p. 11. * 

« Now J«nr. Tbo ToMhlog of Orata l to t, July, IMt, pp. 91-a. 

• Sooond Toarbook of tbs Dspaltusot of Sapsrmtmloaot, N. I. ▲. somy oommlttss of tbs Nsw 

Jsnsy StsU Tsacbm' AaodstleD. (Binilliritwly in UN-S6.) ' 

' OomM of atody, |UbUs Ssbosls of Ib M iissa Xtosotary OtaAii, im, p. n. 
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oil these words, and for all preceding words. Each grade's required list might 
be worked out in the same way. 'J 

^he grade standards desired for th§ elementary grades in Writing 
for the State of Connecticut* have been derived from a comparative 
study of writing scales in relation to the situation prevailing in the 
public schools of the State. 

WHAT POLICIES AND PRINCIPLES ARE EMPLOYED IN THE ORGANIZATION 
AND WORK OF STATE-WIDE CURRICULUM P^IOGRAMS 

In many of the States plans and programs for the development of 
courses of study are identified with the programs for te.xtbook adop- 
tion and center around the plan of organization offered in elementaiy- 
school textbooks. This may be due to the fafct that programs for 
textbook adoption are scheduled by subject and by years and that 
the majority of textbooks are organized by subjects, and in most 
cases by grades, and to the' prevailing assumption that textbooks 'as 
orgamzed offer the best plans for the development of the educational 
process. 

A number of States have submitted definite plans and programs 
for curriculum construction which are independent of textbwk selec- 
tion. They are presented here: 

Pl^N or bBGANlZATlON OP COMMITTEES POR THE STATE OF ALABAMA* 

Curriculum consultaut, specialist in elementary education. * * * 

Director of program. 

Central committee comjxised of five regional supervisors from each of the* 
State teachers colleges and specialists convenient to the State department of 
eduoation. 

V Ten [subject-matter committees include]: Sixty-five supervisors, 100 principals, 
6,000 teachers, 24 critic teachers, 140 practice teachers, and 20 subject-matter 
specialists from the State teachers colleges. 

Deans of instruction in • • • colleges. • • • •• j • ' ‘ 

I 

PROGRAM FOR CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION IN CAL'IFORNIA . 

The program for curriculum construction in the State of California 
was initiated in the survey of the Sti^te curriculum reported in the 
CaUfomia curriculum studyt Out of this study two important pieces 
of legislation developed: First, a reductiovof the required number of 
elementary-school subjects; and, second, the provision for the State 
Cur^ulum Commisrion, according to the statement ni^the State 
superintendent of public instruction in his bienniaK^port of' 1928. 

In 1927 the curriculum commissibn undertook to develop a basic 
course' of study in reading. It appointed two state-wide committees 

of 122 members to assist in- the work. ' 

» — — ^ ! 1 

, • A CooTM of Study Id Handwriting. Btetn Botrd of Ednotlon, Hwtford, Conn., I«». 

• In )ott«r «Utod Doc. M, im, from Clan L. Pita, (opervlM of tMchor tialsiof. 
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Tfi€ d^vtlopTMfii oj an adiviiy progratn. — The St&te curriculum com- 
mission '® departed radically in its procedure ip, the development of 
the course for the kindergarten-primary grades. When the commit- 
tees attempted to. set up objectives and educational principles for 
the preparation of the course of study' in reading, a step which they 
regarded “prerequisite to the actual selection of reading texts*,” they 
came to the conclusion that they “could no longer support ihe teach- 
ing of reading as an isolated subject, based upon a separate course of 
study.” Jheir investigations revealed "the insistent need for a state- 
ment of principles, objectives, and standards which should integrate 
all subjects about those vital experiences which make for the fullest 
development of children.” These committees concluded “ that there 
was urgent need for a comprehensive consideration of the entire work 
of the primaiy grades and for concrete interpretation which should 
clarify for teachers generally the educational philosophy and the 
aetual operation of a school program based upon rich and carefully 
guided experiences, as contrasted with that based upon the moro 
traditional, logical formal organization of school subjects.” 

The outcome of the committees’ considerations was the decision to 
organize the entire curriculum as an activity program. Their defini- 
tions of “activity program” and the term “activity” are quoted: 

By the term "activity program" is meant a school curriculum which provides 
a series of well-selected activities for different levels of growth; which offers 
opportunities to ^pildrcn to engage in worth-while, satisfying experiences while 
carrying out their most worthy and most challenging purposes. It provides an 
environment in which child|pn continually purpose and aet in situations of mean- 
ing to them (see Chapter V) ; in which they live fully, richly, happily, now, and so 

have the best possible preparation for living successfully after they leave school* 

* * * ' 

An "activity" is any large learning situation brought about by the strong 
purpose of a child or group of children to achieve a worthy end desirable to them- 
selves, which, like those situations in life through which we are most truly edu- 
cated, draws upon a large number of different kinds of experiences and many 
fields of knowledge. 

tnvironmtni an €S8efuial factor in the edvcational process.— ‘An 
intorpretatiOn of the curriculum which recognizES the enviro nm ent of 
children ^ an essential contributing factor in the educational process 
implies direction and control of the environment toward the realiza- 
tion of the outcomes sought. The environmental conditions re- 


'• TMolMn’ Onida to Child Darsto^iiMat, by the CaUfonia Curriculum CoaunlMion, Sarruwoto 
Ctllf., im. lotrodactlon, pp. itU, xvlll; also pp. 17, 18, 25, 4a-4», 388-390. 



garded as positive by the curriculum committees of the State of 
California ^e stated ; 

A. C0KD1TI0N8 NECBSSABT FOR DEVELOPING EHOTIONAL 8TABILITT IN OHILORMN 

(We conflider this first because it is a most important factor in both mental and 
I physical well-being) 

1. Happiness, achieved through — . 

(а) Freedom from fear and strain of any kind. 

(б) Freedom from prolonged physical restraint. 

(c) Frwdom to explore the environment; to carry on investigative activ-- 
ities; to use their initiative. 
id) Freedom to express themselVes: 

(1) In play. 

(2) In natural, spontaneous speech and song. 

(3) In physical activity, spontaneous, rhythmical, and that directed 

toward some purpose — toward causing something to happen to 
materials. ^ 

(e) Freedom to ask questions. 

if) Abundant activity out of doors. 

ig) Charm, homelikeuess, and suitability in the surroundings. 

(h) Provision for quiet, individual thinking or study. 

it) Good health. 

if) Feeling of success in undertakings. 

(*) Ambition to render unselfish service and to fdllow a hi g h ideal. 

(f) Feeling of contributing something of worth to the group work. 

(m) Feeling of learning to control theraselVes-^group and individual self- 

control rather than teacher domination. 

(n) Feelifig of harmony in the groilp; of sympathy and interest in the 

teacher. « • 

B. CONOmOKB leiOBSSART FOB PHTBICAL WBLL-BBINO AND OBOWTH OF CHILDBBN 

1. Health and purposeful activity, achieved through — 

(а) Emotional stability (see A, above). 

(б) Attention to physical condition and correction of wrong habits. (See 

p. 436.) 

(c) Freedom and space for varied physical activities in the classroom, 
particularly for those requiring the use of the Utrge muscles. 
id) Variety of stimulating materials for manipulation and exploration. 

(e) Access to the out of doors; abundant activity in the fresh air. 

if) Abundant play. 

ig) Care of eyes through proper use of colof and correct lighting of leoms. 

(A) Clean, Roving atmosphere of proper temperature and humidity. 

(0 Clean floors and furniture; accessible and freely used sanitary equip- * 
ment. 

if) Charm rfhd suitability in surroundings. ' 

ik) Proper nutrition and rest. ^ 

C. CONDITIONS NECBSSABT FOB MENTAL WELL-BBINO AND INTfLLBCTITAL 

OBOWTH OF CBILDBBN 

1 Live, purposeful naentaj^ effort, acUeved through: < 

(o) Emotional stability and phyidoal well-being; All the conditions listed 
under A and B, above. 

(6) Social experiences with many people and in many different sttuationa. ‘ ** 
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1. Live, purpoMful mental effort, achieved through— Continued. “ 

(e) Access to the materials of knowledge — the a>cial^ heritage'; to books 
and publications, pictures, museums, industries and occupations. 

(d) Development of techniques required for skillful use of these materials. 

(e) Free access to the larger environment outside the schoolroom wi^. 

(/) Guidance of skilled, intelligent, sympathetic adults, experts in the 

* process of education. 

D. CONDITIONS NECKSBAB^ FOB DB V SLOPlf ENT OF SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS flJ” 

, OHIEDREN 

1. Much natural social intercourse, oct^ved through: 

(a) Physical and mental well-beii^and growth, and emotional stability: 

All the conditions listed under A, B, and C, with particular empha- 
sis on the following: ^ 

(1) Freedom to express themselves in natural, spontaneous speech : To 

relate happenings, discuss problem^, ask questions, express 
' ideas. 

(2) Freedom to express themselves in physical action. 

(3) Abund^t play. 

(4) Feeling of success in undertakings. 

(6) Feeling of contributing something worth while to group work. 

(6) Feeling of learning to control themselves according to the best 
group standards. 

(b) Opportunity for group work: Space, equipment, and encouragement 

for carrying on many group projects. 

Ic) The assumption hy each child of as much responsibility as he can suc- 
cessfully carry. 

(d) Development of attitudes of tolerance, respect for others’ rights, and 
of helpfulness. *■ 

(s) Experiencing pleasure of sharing their possessions and interests. 

(/) Development of the capacities for appreciating beauty — in relations 
with people as well as in objects. 

(p) Free access to all room materials, with development of responsibility 
toward a careful and economical use of them. 

(h) A place for group supplies and for individual possessions; orderly, 
convenient arrangement of materials and furnishings of the room. 

(»■) Development of orderly habits in children. 

essentials of an educaiianal activity. — Supervisors, teachers, 
and student teachers were given opportirtity to contribute reports of 
activities planned and developed in and Ifor the primary g^rades. 

As a guide for tfeose who were inter^ted in the preparation of 
valuable curriculmn materials for use in their own schools and for 
possible contribution to the State coUeetton of educational activities 
an ou^e “ was included in the guide. This outline points out the 
essentials for the development of an educational activity and indi> 
cates the form in which the activities to be included in the contents 
of the curriculum are reported. It is quoted hire in full. 
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PREPARATION FOR A SOCIAL SCIENCE ACTIVITY 
(Subject matter chiefly hietory, geograpliy, and nature study) 

NAME OF ACTIVITT — GRADE IN WHICH IT IS TO BE cSvEN 

Part A — 

I. A logical, ‘detailed outline of all subject matter that could be involved in 
the activity. This is for enriching the cultural background of the stu- 
dent teacher and also for giving the opportunity to the teacher of sur- 
^ veying the field for possible problems' of interest to children. 

II. A brief outline of subject-matter points that will probably be of interest to 
children of that grade. (This means a selection of pertinent facts, etc., 
in Part I that may give rise to the problem.) 

III. A list of possible probiemt fV study that might'be raised, the solution of 

which would be worth while to that group. * 

IV. Possible approaches to the problems listed in III. (Work througli ap- 

proaches to at least three problems.) What teacher does or says. What 
children say or do. 

V. .^gssible questions, group discussions, assembly reports, or individual ix*- 
ports that may arise. 

VI. Related activities which may accompany or grow out of this prot)leiu solv- 
ing unit (as industrial arts, literature, music, rhythm, etc.). 

VII. Extensive bibliography 

(а) For teacher^B 

(б) For childre^^. 

Part B (this is to be a narrative account of the activity as it was actually devel- 
oped with the children describing) — 

I. The situation out of which the problem activity arose — showing who and 
what started it. (This assumes that the teacher selects from those listeti 
as possible in Part A the most promising approach to the problem which 
• she thinks will be most gripping, challenging, and interesting to the 
children.) 

V II. How the problem was stated and defined with the suggestions for sulution 
offered by the group. 

III. How the children and teacher planned together and carried the activity to 

a successful termination. 

IV, The specific outcomes of the activity in terms of — 

(a) Knowledge. 

(b) Habits. ^ 

(c) Attitudes^ 

V. The bibliography which actually functioned in the carrying out of the 

activity : .' 

(a) For teacher. • ’ ' ’ 

(b) For children. 

Criteria for the selection of edueqtiional acHcitiee. — As a basis for the 
selection of educational activities the following criteria were sub* 
mitted: 

1. Is the activity closely* related to the child's life so as to lead him to want 
to carry it through? 

2. Is it snflSclently within the range of accomplishment of the learner to insure 
a satisfactory degree of success? 

3. Is it so varied from the previous activity as to permit the child’s all-round 
development? 

4. Does it furnish o|>portunities for many kinds of endeavor? 
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5. Does the subject mAtter involved present major fields of human achieve- 
ment? 

6. Does the activity involve an extension of present insight and abilities? 

7. Does it provide an opportunity for sdcial contacts? 

8. Will it lead into other profitable activities? 

PROGRAM POR CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION IN CONNECTICUT 

The educational officials of the State of Connecticut have developed 
a program of curriculum building which challenges the policy of oigan- 
izing courses of study for the benefit of the untrained teacher. The 
plan involves a program which coordinates the efforts of teacher- 
training agencies and State and town supervisory officials upon the 
study of problems of curriculum revision. The program provides for 
the development of the elementary-school curriculum with that of the 
revision of normal-school curricula. This integration of the classroom 
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work of the elementary-school teacher with that of the students and 
faculties of the normal schools should result in the effective training of 
teachers for the intelligent use of the State course of study. 

EUmei^ary~8chool curriculum revisicn coordinaUd unth normal^ehool 
'program. — The following extracts from the report of the Connecticut 
Board of fiklucation outline the development of the program for 
curriculum construction in that State: 

A further phase of reorganisation was begun when the conunissioner of educa- 
tion presented to the State board of education in June, 1923, a detailed plan for , 
the reviaion of the normal achool curricula as a part of a more comprehenalve plan 
of better coordinating the normal schools with the elementary schools of the 
State. With the approval hf this plan the board granted the further request of 
the commissioner that a "special agebt" be appointed for the year 1923-24 to. 
serve as a coordinator of the reorganisation and curriculum revision activities and 
be responsible to the commissioner. « 

At the same time provision was made through special committeqp of superin- 
tendents, principa ls, and teachers for the development of a series of courses of* 

study and tubing monograph to be available for the voluntary use of, (he 

» ^ ^ A — 

1 tComMcUoaii 'Itoport of iho Botrd of Kduoiifoii to tho Qomnor,|10M-‘S9. Pirt lltjpp. 121-194^^, IttO* 
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elementary whooU of the State. Coordination of the work of theee committees 

was provided through the appointment by the commissioner as chairman of a 
board of review. 

There was al^ a board of review charged with the general coordination and 
consideration of the normal school reorganization and curriculum revision. This 
^ard consisted of the commissioner of education, chairman; the special agent 
the dirMtor of rural education, the supervisor of elementary education, the super- 
visor of secondary education, and the four norpal school principals. The over- 
lapping naembers^p, as well as the plan of operation, thus provided for a large 
measure of ^rdinated development both of the normal school curricula and 
pap^ study and the public elementary-school courses and teaching mono- 

For purposM of faculty cooperation and study upon the (}eiailed problems 16 
oomnd^ of the normal-school ataffs were organised, ^ere was upon each 
oomnrittM one representaUve from each normal school. Each committee also 
organised suboo^ttees of teachers in the practice and demonstration schools. 
The s^ial agrat devoted his attention in large part to helping and guiding these 

and coordinating their work. Most of the committee work dealt 
With problems of the course of study* 

The cour^ of study developed for vohmt^y use in the public schools of the 
to^s Md cities were Incorporated into the normal school organisation as the core 
of the demonstration echool work and the professionalised subject-ma tter courses' 

r 

PIOGRAU FOR CtTBRIcnLUlf CONSTRUCTION IN IOWA 

The work of curriculum construction in Iowa was directed by an 
executive committee of ^ve members representing the various pro- 
fessional groups in the State. A state-wide oommittee of 1 12 members 
WM organized into subject-matter groups and other additional com- 
mit^ such as adaptation to rural school programs, alternation and 
distabutioR of tinae, etc. Two subcommittees were organized in 
reading, one for primary reading and one for work-type reading. 

Pfen/or the organiz^ion of the course of study.— The following sug- 
geeiipim foy t^ organization of the course of stddy' wel*e prepared for 
oomxnittee members: ° < 

,Ths|.«»®cuUye oommittee feels that the coune of study wiU be much more 
upiM and usable if each committee wiU organise its report under the headings 
which given below. These headings should stand out In yoiir manuscript and 
should be numbered as here indicated. • 

A. General introductory statement (This ahdultf Indodea prehminarv of what 
the course intends to do.) 

B. Equipment needed. 

teaming. (There should be a statement of general methods 
wWoh shoidd occupy oo#iore than two or three pages. This statement should 
call the particular attention of teachers to the fact that important deciaions with 

eo far as possible on the basis of the resiilte of reeearoh. 
to^diUon to general methods, there should be given typical exer^slaes or teaehinjt 
prices which can be used in any grade. Theee stould be few, oonoipte,^ 

b^. * There ahoidd be a dear, plain discussion of the importance of 

ehfldien's purposes and how to get them set up.) 

— -- • " 

BaasolwySi^ 
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D. The coone of study by yeun. This should be orgar ised ms follows: 

1. Essential subject matter. 

2. The relation of the course of study to the textbook in use. * * * (This 
section of the rq>ort should show the teacher how to realise through her textbook 
the specific outcomes set up in your section of the course of study.) 

3. Important methods and. exercises. • * • (Special emphasis should be 
given to the following points) : 

(a) Problems of teaching. (Suggestions for meeting (the problems of teaching 
which most often give difficulty to the inexperienced teacher].) 

(b) Concrete activities. (Suggested concrete activities, projects, and the like.) 

(c) Diagnostic and remedial work. (Show; how diagnostic and remedial work 
can be used to adjust instruction to the individual.) 

4. Standards of achievement. (The outcomes to be attained for promotion. 
Some of these outcomes should probably be stated in terms of subject matter 
covered rather than in terms %f years.) 

6. The use of tests. (This statement should include advice on the use of 
informal tMts and possibly also directions for the use of st^nda^d tests. • * * 

It is especially important that the recommendations on testing should be in har- 
mony with the recommendations on "essential subject matter" as well as with 
■^he recommendations on " stand vds of achievement.") 

6. Relation to other subjecttl. 

7. Special helps for rural teachers. „ ^ 

8. Special problems in the primary grades. (Your committee should give 
specific help in the teaching of your subject in the primary grades. It will be 
especially helpful if you can indicate lessons in your subject which are suitable for 
the "General Lessons" usually given in rural schools.) 

9. Pupils’ references. 

E. Teachers’ professional library. 

It was oonstanUy emphasised that the organisation and the language of the 
book should be adapted to the untrained teacher, technical terminology and 
philosophical discussionB to be avoided in the interests of concreteness. In the 
prep>aration of the manuscripts, the committees were not given time to make new 
findings in the content and technique of inatruction, but were SKlvised to apply 
^ what had been diseovered through modern educational practice and research. 

FROGRAll FOR CURRICULUM INSTRUCTION IN INDIANA 

The program for curriculum construction in Indiana is directed bj 
a general eifecutive committee. This committee developed the plan 
of organization for the state*wide curriculum commission and out- 
lined its own from this as well as six other essential committees and 


submitted certain principles of procedure in curriculum construction. 
The pltfl of oiganization is given here: 

OP ORGANIZATION FOR ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


1. General executive committee: 

(a) To formulate the general objectives of elementary education. 

(5) To work out the guiding prlnciplee of elementary ourrloulnm revision. 

«Ool^Priiidpisso(llsnsatHrOiinleiilamRkTlstoBfarUis8tstoofIndlsna Stats DspwtiiiSBtef 
FobUe lastnutfoo, IndtsnspoHi, Id^ BhUsUo 107, IMS. 
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(c) To det«nnine the number of oonunittees and define their relationshipa. 

(<f) To fix the grade placements and time allotment# upon the recommendations 
of the subject committeea. 

(e) To act as coordinating agency among the subject committees, and to 
settle all questions referred to them by the subject committees. 

if) To review the work of each committee and transmit same to the State 
superintendent for the approval of the State board of eduAtion. 

2. Subject executive committee: 

(a) To determine the current practices in the 09 untry * • • with respect 

to method of procedure, content, lime allotment, etc. 

(b) To define clearly the specific objectives of the subject in the light of the 
general objectives set forth by general committee: (1) For each period of develop- 
merit. (2) For each Rrade level. 

(c> To determine relationships between objectives and outcomes— outcomes ' 
as a check list. 

(d) To select and validate the curriculum content: ( 1 ) By‘ setting up criteria 
' for determining and Nelecting content (i. e., social needs, individual differences 

ohildren’s interests, etc.). • • • ' 

(«) To prepare forma for the gathering pf the data from the contribiitine 
schools. ® 

(/) To assign specific and definite problenas to subcommittees and to create as 
needed, additional committees for such work. 

(f) To act as a clearing house and correlating agent for all fields of investigation 
and to evaluate data submitted by the extension seminars, summer seminars, 
the committee on research and experimentation, the committee on adaptation to ' 
small schools, and the contributing schools. 

(h) To determine the use of tests and measurements in relation to the course of 
study. 

(»■) To suggest to the executive committee the solution of the problems of 
administrative adjustment concerning: (1) Time allotments. (2) Form and 
organixation of the course of study. 

3. Experimentation and research committee: f 

(o) To collect and compile daU needed by the subject committees. 

(6) To advise the committees witlf respect to the goals of attainment for each 
grade level. ^ 

(c) To develop achievement tests which will measure progress of the pupils In ' 
accomplishing the objectives. 

4. Small school adaptation oommittee: 

(a) To adapt the course of study to the use of the snaall schools. 
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ON8TRUCTION IN 


dBpRrtment of cducRtioo in Nl&iylAiid doos not publish 
a Stats course of study,** It doee give professional assistuice to 
county supervisors and teachers in the development of courses of 
^ study. The following quotation from “Tentative Goals in His- 
toiy" '• indicates the method of ’procedure employed through the 
use of publications issued by the State department of education i 


.“Msryhnd School BolMn, Janoan. I«7. a pp. issued by tbs Suu DepartinsiU o< Eduasttoa 
BlUllDOffVi Bid, 

** The N«v History, by Jsnui Bamy Kobtasoo, IWX p. M. 
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Tlie t«ntative goaU in history for fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades are 
submitted to Bupervisors and teachers in the Maryland counties with the request 
that during the year they study the material, use it, and make specific critical 
comments cove^ng these points: 

Are the goals reasonable in scope or are they too difficult of accompliahmentf 

Are the goals clearly stated and do the "Notes" really fulfill the purpose of 
"enlarging the viewpoint of teachers and pupils”? 

Is the subject matter rightly placed in the grades? 

Is enough subject matter indicated to show how the goals may be accom- 
plished? ' 

Would you eliminate any of the goals? 

Would you add other goals? 

Have you any suggestions to make for the revision of these goals? 

The goals outlined for grades (4-7) are organized under three 
heads: Attitudes and appreciation, skills and habits, knowledge and 
abilities. The following definition of history and extracts froiii the 
goals listed illustrate the nature of the suggestions offered : 

History has its own specific contribution as distinct from any other subject in 
The curriculum in that it explains the present as a result of fhe past. 

The continuity of history is a scientific truth; the attempt to trace the slow 
process of change is a scientific problem and one of the most fascinating in its 
nature. It is the discovery and application of this law which has served to 
differentiate history from literature and morals, and which has raised it, in one 
.sense, to the dignity of a science.'* , 

Attitude* — appreeiation *. — A conception of historical continuity, or as Pro- 
fessor Robinson expresses it, "a recognition of the fact that every huoum insti- , 
tution, every generally accepted idea, every important invention. Is but the 
suinmation of long lines of progress." 

The gradual development of a scientific attitude of criticism and investigation 
which wUl result in a rational rather than a merely emotional patriotism; a con- 
sideration of several viewpoints of an historical controversy; ability to draw a 
clear-cut distinction between oonclusions based upon adequate evidence and 
conclusions founded upon prejudice or preconceived ideas. 

SkilU and habita {grade* 4-7 ). — Kjeographjr and civics as well as history should 
contribute to the formation of these skills and habits. 

1. Ability to use with an incr^ng degree of skill simple reference material- 
books, newspapers, periodicals, encyclopedias, bibliographies, atlases, pictures, 
maps, charts, globe, as aids in study. 

2. Effective habits of study and thinking as evidenced by growth in ability to 
(a) recognise and formulate problenis; (6) collect pertinent facts bearing on a 
topid or a problem; (c) classify, organise, and relate these facts; (<f) make state- 
ments or draw conclusious based on these facts; («) be able to summarise evidence 
in support of one's own statements, as w’ell as evidence for or against the state- 
ments made by classmates. 

Fourth grade — knowledge and abililie *. — These goals are not designed to be 
outlines of subject matter nor devices of method. Only enough subject matter 
has been indicated to show how certain phases dr topics may be used to aid in 
the accomplishment of some of the purposes in the teaching of history. The 
uotes which follow certain "goals" are designed to broaden the viewpoint ol the 
teacher. 

— — - a - 
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CON8TRUCTIO# OF STATE COUBSEB^F , STUDY 

A knowledge of ibc^facts required to answer these questions: 

(o) What (Md World conditions led to western exploration? 

(6) Why did Europe^ seek a new trade route to the east? 

(c) What was accomplished by the Northmen, Marco Polo, Prince Henry of 
Portugsd, Vasco da Gama, Columbus? 

(d) What problems did Columbus have to meet and how did he meet them? 


Note. — If there is enough of concrete and stimulating material presented to 
solve the problem of Why the explorers went away from their own countries, 
the subject will make a tremendous appeal to children. 

Ability to give an intelligent response to the main problem. "Why did the 
dieagreemeni tfHween Englishmen in England and Englishmen in America lead la 
warf" through being able to answer the questions (or minor problems) given 
below and to relate them to the main pr 9 blem: 

(o) What is the significance of these terms: Country, mother ooyntry, colonial 
possessions? 

(6) Can you pro'*^9%bat the love of liberty was an attribute of Elnglishmen on 
both sides of the ocean? , 


Knowledge of’ (a) three “first things" in Maryland; (6) three famous men of 
Maryland’s past and their accomplishments; (c) three important men in Mary- 
land to-day and their accomplishments; (d) three distinctive thing s in Maryland 
of which we may justly be proud; (e) three distinctive things about Baltimore 
city. 

Ability to use understandingly such terms as the following: Taxation, repre- 
sentation, backwoodsman, frontier. 

Ability to participate intelligently in activities such as the following:. Collect 
pictures of modern farm implemenrts. Mount them on cardboard, and draw 
beside each one the old-fashioned way of doing ^he work that the implement 
does; collect pictures showing changes in means of transportation and communi- 
cation and explain the pictures to your classmates, 
w 

PBOOBAM FOB CUBRICULUB CONSTRUCTION IN If ABSACHUSETTB 



The following extracta from a letter by the supervisor of elemen- 
tary education in the State of Massachuse^tB- describes the plan of 
ourriculum construction in operation in tl>id State: 

Our first step was to form a steering committee to have general supervision of 
th^ work. This conunittee is composed of . four superintendents of schools and 
two members oNibe department staff. * * • ' ^ 

An induiry was sent to all superintendents of schools, from which we * * * 

determined the order in which we undertook to revise'tbe several subjects. The 
first year about six subject committees were appointed, This number has now 
grown to 12 and involves about 100 persons. Each subject-oommittM is beaded 
by a superintendent of Ichools and includes a normal-school instructor as well as 
one or niM^upervisors, principals, or classroom teachers. * * * \ 

These ^Riittees are made up so as to be representative not only of dlffe^nt 
educational- positions but of different sections of the State.' ‘ « 

Twice or three times a year we call together the steering ooipmlttee and chair- 
men of th^ subject committees for an all-day oonference. This gives an oppor- 
tunity for the ctudrmen of the subjMt committees to report progress and to raise 
questions that they wish to with the development of their work. 


o Lsttsr ITom Burr F. Joosa Sapsrviior c( 
Ifsiahniqm, May l^OM. 
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The subject oommittees hsve been supplied with the best courses of study 
alrescfy developed in this and other States, with the results 'of various research 
studies in their respective fields, rad with any 'other materials that they* have 
requested. Nearly all of the courses that are being developed have been first 
issued in bulletin forth and distributed throughout the State for the criticism of 
school officials and teachers and for experimental use in the schools. With the 
exception of the course in arifhmetic, it can not be said tha^our courses have 
resulted largely from significant e/perimentation within the State. We have 
drawn very liberally from the published experiments of others and have adopted 
those practices that appear to promise best results. 

PROGRAM OP CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION IN LOUISIANA 

The plan of curriculum construction in State of Louisiana/* 
directed by the division of elementary education of the State depart* 
ment of education, provided opportunity for all teachers and super- 
visory oflBdials of the State to participate. Two courses of study were 
developed as a State-wide cooperative undertaking, one in arithmetic 
and one in language. \ 

In the. preparation of 'a course in arithmetic a statement of pre- 
liminary objectives was prepared by a committee of members of the 
State department of education and sent to the participating units to be 
checked. The returns were checked by the State committee and 
organized into' objectives by periods of six weeks. Each participating 
unit was asked prepare and return to the State committee Usto-of 
activities, methods and procedures, type lessons and games* suitable 
for teaching Ihe different objectives agreed upon. 

The introductory statement to the course of study in arithmetic 
evaluates tl|e results: 

Since this boura& of study is the result of the cooifbrative efforts of a large 
number of peo'pleifins necessarily lacking to. a certain extent in compact organi- 
sation such as the work of a single individual would have. However, the com- 
mittee feels that the course is enriched by this pooling 6f opinion and that the 
advantages derived from the pooled opinions more than offset any ill effects. 

In some instances, (he views expressed on a topic represent a compromise of 
opinion rather thsm the unified opinion of the committee. In such oases the 
opinion of the majority of the committee is used.^ 

In the development of the language course the teachers were asked 
to prepare! a list of objectives for each grade, a rather detailed state- 
ment of the work to be done in each grade and type lessons. The 
combined efforts' of participating members of a parish were presented 
as a parislff report. The parish reports were reviewed and organized 
by the classes in education 4|^he Louisiana State University. After 
a year’s trial the coined w^^fevised by the clasM in eduction, and 
the suggesjtions of the participating teachers were incorpora^. 

■ Stots De i n iki u M t o( SSoMtlMi sC-X^mUaiis. doom o( Study In Artthmstfe uid In Innignm* 
Bnltotfitf Not. I^nd Ul. IW. 
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CONSTRUCTION OP STATE COURSES OF STUDY 
THE PROGRAM FOR -CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK STATE 

The assistant commissioner in charge of elementary education, the 
chief of the rural education bureau, and the assistant in rural education 
of the State department of educa^on in New York organized the fol- 
lo\%ing committees and designated their duties as follows: 

Dutie* of committee.— Sei up a platform. Adopt a set of criteria by wliich all 
work may be evaluarted. Determine “form” of curriculum. Work out '*dummv” 
sheets to be used by subject-matter committees. Evaluate materials after they * 
are further revised by new subject-matter committees. Write the manual to 
accompany the cour^ of study', Part I, or be responsible for it. Help to select 
the subjeet-matter committeea. 

Other duties of executive committee would be: (1) Prepare materials for the experi- 
mental edition; that is, edit them; (2) encourage and guide the held teste. 

Executive committee will be expected to do the following before accepting anv 
materials finally for the experimental edition: 

1. Elach member gf the committee will score the materials separately* on the 
basis of criteria which they have set up. They will then discuss differences in 
their scores, and on this basis rescore. If materials are then given a joint score* 

^ which the committee consider standard (this standard to be agreed upon in 
advance), the committ^ shall offer the materials to the best subject-matter 
specialist or specialist available to be read by such in light of validity of subject 
matter. •. * 

Validity.— The material submitted should first lie judged for validity and then 
'^submitted to a few impartial outsiders” for review. If the material justifies 
experimentation it should be tried out by poorly trained, well trained, and 

beginning teachers under the following conditions: With little help from district 
B up e rintendemto. 
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mit tees and have been accepted by them. I o this way it is hoped many persons 
throughout the State will cooperate in the final product. Many rural teachers* 
who contribute in no other way will be pressed into service to test out the mate- 
rials when the experimental edition is ready. 

Principles of curriculum construction . — A platform of seven prin- 
ciples of cumculum construction devised from the composite state- 
ment of the curriculum committee of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1926 Yearbook, with illustrations for their 
practical application, was presented to the e.xecutive coiiunittee as 
a basis for discussion. The principles are: , 

The curriculum should contain both immediate objectives from child life 
and more ultimate objectives from adult life. 

M^riala selected for the curriculum should be approximate life situations, 
but should include only elements shown by social analysis to be desirable. 

' The curriculum should provide both for individual differences and fqr increas- 
ing participation in social life. 

, Selection and organization of instruction materials should be based os far as 
possible on the results of scientific research. 

Reorganization of subject matter should conform to the true learning i)roces8 
without too much regard for existing subject boundaries. 

The curriculum should include (a) a statement of objectives; (6) a sequence 
of experiences and information necessary to achieve these objectives; (c) subject- 
matter and sources of materials that provide the desired experiences, and (d) a 
statement of the specific outcomes to be expected. 

As to specific content, the curriculum should provide situations and experi- 
ences requisite to (a) develop the necessary skills, informations, correct habits, 
"and' light altitudes^ (6)' reflect the social^ political, and economic problems of 
the modern world; (c) prepare the*child to choose wisely his own life and occupa^ 
tion; (d) deveIot> the child’s esthetic nature-for proper enjoyment of leisure; 
(«) provide amply for health education. 

Suggestion&, for' the guidance of subject-matter committees in the 
of the principles quoted above include among others: 

The educational principlea and the subject matter, presented in the form ui 
objectives, aftivities, methods in techniques, and desired outcomes, shpiild grow 
out of, and harmonize closely with the principles of the platform. ^ 

There should be a sufificieutly wide range of content submitted for each group 
so that each teacher may select material suitable to the varying needs and 
abilities of differwti.clas8es and individual pupils. 

Consider the fact that many pupils leave school at an early age either through 
necessity or of their own accord, and strive to serve these pupils l>etter. 

For each definite block of work there should be a time suggestion. The time 
limit should not be abaolulely fixed, bht will vary from year to year, according 
to the needs of the various classes. 

Provide standards of minimum attainment for each subject, and for the grades 
wijtbin each group of pupils. 
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00N8TEU OHON OF STATE OOUBSB8 OP STUDY 


PBOQRAM FOR CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

• 

^ The Departmeat of Public Instruction of South Dakota is engaged 
m an extensive program of curriculum revision. The following state* 
merits indicate the comprehensiveness of their plan: 

B^eving that by no other method could as much be done for education in 
^uth Dakota, the State department of public instruction finally decided to 
devote the major part of its program to this important work. ... 

While it is true we are very anxious to produce the very best courses possible 
for the schools of our State, we must not lose sight of two other important factors 
which should go hand in hand mih the production of courses, (1) the participa- 
tion of the teacher and the training in service, and (2) the desire on the part o? 
^ucators to increase the interest and knowledge of the lay citizens in present- 
day educational problems. 

During th^ years. 1929-30 members of the executive committees 
examined and studied available material on the theories regarding 
cumcidum construction. The preliminary report prepared by the 
• executive committees contains r^sumfe of methods of curriculum 
approaches, grading, principles of curriculum construction, and aims 
of education. These r6sum6s contaip conflicting points of view, and 
were prepared, as stated, “to serve as guides in the selection of proper 
educational objectives, content, and method of- procedure.” 

The committee is now engaged in the preparation of a report which 
•.will definitely state a philosophy acceptable' to the majority of edu- 
cators of the State. 

The following outline of the plan of committee organizations and 
their duties indicates their method of procedure : 

COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION FOR THE ELEMENTARY CURRICU- 
LUM REVISION FOR SOUTH DAKOTA" 


State Superintendent of Public Inatru'ction 

E 


State^^Director^^of^Curriculum^^evisio^^ 


I 


Curriculum Conaultant 

I 


I General Executive and Revie v^g Co mmi ftAA 
Subject Matter Committees | ** 


** South Dakota. Dvpwtmont of Public InitrucUoi^ DtpaAiaant oI Currloulom Bavtoton. Preliml- 

^ to «n<l thoorlac ra«ardlnf ourrioulum oonatmottoa, teoeral alma, and gaMIng 

rrtndplaa ofoduoatloo. BuUoUn No. 1, iflw. . a awaint 

“Tho panoD^ of tba elamaotarr axaouUra oommlttaa oonilsta of four raporintaodanta of dty lohooto. 
daw ud dfaaoton of oduoatlon in ooUaiaa. thraa profaaMn of aduoation, aigbt county auparintand- 
t*ia saoatary of tba State taaobera’ aasodaUon. Since tba program of currioolum ravl- 
■oo u in profTM of deTtlopmant the pmonnnl of th# otbir oommltcoot onn not botpodfWd 

plftn of oonunitUi orgAniuUoo lndk»toi tlio pUo of orgonlsnUon of th« iub]oot mnltor oooUat 

Oi tuO OUCTiCOlUin. 
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LBDfuage arts Number 

Social studies 

Elementary | 
science and i 
agriculture ^ 

Physicaledu- ! 

1 cstlonand i 

health , ‘f'®* 

Reading 

1-8 

lADgiiage and • 
literature. 
K-8 

SDelline < 

-Arithmetic 

l-€ 

Matbematics . 
7-8 

Social studies... 
K-8 

Nature study ... 
K-3 

Elementary i 
science. 

4-6 1 

General science..! 

Kgriraiitiira i 

Health and 1 
games. 

K-3 

1 Hygiene and 
1 games. i 

1. 4-« 1 

1 Art. 

« 

K-8 

Music. 

1 - 

1 K-8 

1 1 

PADmansbiD I 


cation. . 

1 7-8 1 7-8 

1 1 

1 r 

! 1 

1 

7-8 ; 

. Miscellaneous 

^ Sute 
P. T. A. 

Radio 

1 

1 Young citixan's 
I Citizenship 

Character educa* 
tion 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 Library com- 
mittee 

! 1 

1 

Tests committee 
1 Standard mate- 
1 rials commttee 


II. Duties of the various committees. 

A. General Executive Committee: (1) To study and interpret in the light of 
the educational needs of South Dakota the various approaches to curriculum 
construction; (2) to collect, rate, and organize the general aims of education; 
(3) to collect, rate, and organize the general aims of elenaentary and secondary 
education; (4) to formulate guiding principles for elementary and secondary 
education; (5) to serve as ac^visor to all subject-matter oommittees in determin- 
ing grade placements and time allotments; (6) to review the work of each subject- 
matter committee and transmit it to the State superintendent for approval^ 
(7) to suggest the form and organization of the course of study. 

B. Subject-Matter Committees; (4) -To-ooUeotr-defi«er-rate, and organize the 
specific aims of the school subjects in the light of the general *im« of education, 
(o) for each grade, (6) for each subject; (2) to select, define, and organize guid- 
ing prinmples, (a) for each grade, (6) for each subject; (3) to appoint subcom- 
mittees a# needed; (4) to appoint special contributing committees; (6) to pre- 
pare forms and questionnaires for gathering materials and data from contributing 
schools; (6) to make use of scientific studies in determining the selection of 
curriculum content; (7) to assist in correlating the subject with other subjects 
in the cuiriqulum by submitting brief reports to the director of curriculum 
construction concerning the activities selected by the conomittee for the various 
units of instruction; (8) to include a bibliography of the materials to be used 
with the subject; (9) to develop illustra'^l'e and type lessons for experimental 
purposes; (10) to provide for a testing program; (11) transmit to the General 
Executive Committees the productions with all recommendations and helps 
necessary to succe^ully carry out the program. 

C. Adaptation Committee: (1) To adapt the courses of study to the rural, 

consolidated, and the small school; (2) to provide methods and materials for these 
schools. * 

D. Publicity Committee; (1) To give accurate and' interesting publicity to 

the curriculum construction work in the daily papers, college bulletins, and the 
8. D. E. A. Journal. * 

E. Standard Materials Committee: (1) To select a list of the outstanding 
textbooks in each field; (2) to select a list of outstanding reference material for 
each subject; (3) to select a list of purposeful teaching material, such as: 
Maps, papei^tests, etc., (6) laboratory equipment, and (c) supplementary texts. 
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Chapter Y 

Exlucational Values Desired for Children of Elementary School Age 

The development of the content of the elementary school curricu- 
lum presents a number of vitally related educational problems: (1) 
The determination of the educational values or outcomes which may 
reasonably be ejtpetted in the elementary school; and (2) the selection 
and organization of subject matter to assure the realization of those 
.ends. Leaders in the fields of education, philosophyi psychology, 
and sociology are contributing through experimentation and research 
to the solution of these problems. Many of the problems which they 
are investigating may require years for solution, but State educational 
officers are compelled by the force of necessity to take immediate 
action. Schools must continue in session whil^ new courses of study 
are in the making. 

An examination of the current literature and State courses of study 
available for this study indicated that the educational officials of 
seven States have submitted statements of educational philosophy.* 
Statements of educational objectives are offered as follows: In 39 
State courses of study educational objectives are outlined by subjects 
with a range in number from 1 to 15. In 37 State courses of study 
educational objectives are outlined as desired by grades with a range 
in number from 1 to 15 subjects. In 37 States courses of study the 
educational goals desired are listed as attainments, minim um essen- 
tials, or standaixls of achievement. These are indicated by grades 
with a range in number of subjects from 1 to 11. The subjects in 
which objectives are given most consistently both by grades and sub- 
jects are arithmetic, langu%b, and reading. 

The wide range in practice in the' statements of educational values 
or outcomes to be attained in the elementary school may be due to a 
number of causes. There is not a general agreement at the present 
as to what the educational values to be desired in the elementary 
school period are, or as to What specific subject matter may best yield 
the desired outcomes. The question of grade placement is beginning 
i to receive attention both in experimentation and research. The 
instruments for measuring educ^ional progress and achievement 
are at present inadequate. 

WHAT EDUCATIONAL VALUES ARE EXPRE^ IN STATEMENTS OF 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY? 

Statements of the philosophy of education and principles basic to 
the construction of the curriculum are given* in the prefaces or intro- 
ductory chapters of seven courses of study. An analy^ of these 

" ' ■■ . — a ■-- - -r 
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statements indicates that education is a dynamic process. Children 
are no longer regarded as passive recipients but as “dynamic, self- 
reacting, self-determining individuals.” Growth is the accepted end 
of education. This change in educational philosoply^ ^ is bringing 
about a change of emphasis in the construction of courses of. study 
from subject matter to childhood afftd a change in educational goals 
from the mastery of facts to individual growth. Excerpts from these 
statements of philosophies of education are quoted : 

Eklucation is a static condition, but a dynamic process. From birth indi- 
viduals are required to adapt themselves to the material world in which thev 
live.”* * ' 

” Education no 'longer seeks to stuff the children’s minds with facts, but to pre- • ' 
pare them for living. That courses of study, mapped out according to so many 
pages of this or that textbook, must give way to directions for study and activity, 
abounding in opportunities for boys and girls to acquire those ‘abilities, habits, 
skills, and powers of judgment’ which make for useful and joyful living day by 
day, is conceded with'little or no successful argument to thfe contrary.”* 

” The consensus of present day educational opinion appears to be that the most 
important factor in the learning process is the child. In the light of this opinion, 
the function of the school is to supply an environment of equipment and materials, 
and the task of the teacher is to direct and stimulate the children in the activities 
of learning that are made possible by the elements of which their environment is 
composed. The content of this course represents an attempt ^o conform to the 
educational principles above described in so far as the present and future needs 
of the child are understood."* 

” Life is the great adventure. Experience is the great guide. Driven by blind 
instinct, individqala and people may make grievous mistakes. Society for its 
own protection, needs to interpret and rationalize experience. This is education. 

* * * In a^narrow way, education means to the individual self-realization but 
not at the expedab of the group. Rather the individual grows as an individual 
in the best sepsa'only through participating in and adding to the efficiency of 
soci^y,’^ 

“Education should lead to an interest in life, all phases of Ufa Education which 
is not related to life, to its practicalities and to its beauties, is futile.’* * * * 

“ The school exists for the child. Child growth and effective social life provide 
th^ basis for all educational effort. The greatest work of the teacher is to min- 
ister to the need^ of the child in the light of what he is and what he should be.” - 
“ Education for childhood ghd adulthood forms one gradual and continuous 
process of growth and development within which must be recognized overlapping 
stages of child growth, each having characteristics of its own and each contribut- 
ing to preparation for the next and supceeding stages. In its paanifestations^ 
therefore, it is dynamic vot static, active not passive.”* 

* A Course of Study In Nstun Study, OsuasoUeat. Fonword. p. 6. 

' Journal of the Florida Bduoatlon Asioolatlon. October, 1930, p. 13. * • 

* lanfuafe AotlTlttee, Course o( Study and Manual ot Method! for Elementary Public Schooli, Idahd, 

P- , j A 

* CuiTloolaia for Ibe Bleoiaolary Schools, Minnesota, 19», pp. 13-13. « 
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WHAT EDUCATIONAL VALUES ARE EXPRESSED fN STATEMENTS OF GOALS 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 

DiflFerences of opinioD exist &s to the importance of stating the large 
educational objectives and educational values desired in the elemen- 
tary school period in courses of study. The following illustrate the 
goals desired for children pf eletnentary school age:® 

Educational objectives for the eUmeniary tchooU of /(teAo.— The general educa- 
tional objectives may be stated as the acquisition by the child of the aggregation 
of attitudes, abilities, and skills by means of which he may become a cooperative, 
useful, and contented member of society. The particular items in this aggrega- 
tion have been variously stated. The following are deemed worthy of restate- 
ment here: (a) Individual behavior as classified by the Committee on Reorgair- 
iaation of Secondary education, under the heading of Cardinal Objectives;^ 
(6) duties of adult life as classified by Bobbitt:* Language activities, health 
activities, citizenship activities, general social activities, spare-time activities, 
keeping one’s self mentally fit, religious activities, parental activities, unspecial- 
ized nonvocational activities, the labors of one’s calling. 

Edv^ioruil objectives Jor the elemental schools of Minnesota —The 
‘'cardinal objectives of secondary education”® are listed^ objec- 
tives for elementary education in the State of Minnesots^ While 
there is considerable agreement in the educational values to b^&sired 
in both the elementary and secondaiy school age, sufficient diffRnces 
in kind as well as in degree are recognized by the educational ofl%als 
of Minnesota as of sufficient importance to require a statemen&of 
interpretation. ^ They regard the objective designated as “comman 
of fundamental processes’^ an important objective for the elemental 
school but **not an objective in the same sense as are health, civic |9 
^d social relationships, and recreation. Instead of being an obje<j(- 
tive related to some main aspect of life * * ♦ it is an qbjectiv|e 

not on a par wUh bvi merely preliminary to efficiency in these mai 
aspects of life,” and in a comparison of the objectives of elemental^ 
and secondaiy education, they say, ‘‘The chief difference is the addi- 
tion for the upper period of an objective relating to vocation, another 
imimrtant aspect of complete living. It is quite appropriate ^at 
during the earlier years of life, comprehend^ by the elementary 
school period, there should be no direct preparation for this /)hela- 
tionship.” 

Mucaiional objectives jor the eUmeniary schools of New York.— iEdu- 
cational objectives for elementary education in the State off New 
York have b^n formulated as follows;*® To understand and pActice 
desirable social relationships; To discover onddevelop the childfown 

• I<laho BuUMln of BdacoUon, SopUmbar, 19^ No. a PP. 0 ud 7. 
f U. 8. Botmu of Bdaoktlon BoUotin. ins. No. U. 

* r. E. Bobbitt: How to Mako a CiutIoixIqid. ^ 

' U. S. Botmu of Bdoostioo BuUoUn. loas, No. U. 

" Tto OardlMl ObJoeUvM in BlommUrr BdocnUon. Prt|wnd by nomiiU^ go 
Ihm of tho Now York CoowcU of SapvlDtcsdiDtii 193$, pp, 1^16. 
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desirable individual aptitudes; To cultivate the habit of critical 
t hinkin g; To appreciate and desire worth-while activities; To gain 
command of the common integrating knowledge and skills; and To 
develop a sound body and normal mental attitudes. 

The interpretation of the foregoing objectives is as follows; 

1. To undersUnd and practice desirable social relationships: To. understand 
and practice desirable social relationships implies the influence of the school in 

^the home and the community. Since for any individual the community may be 
thought of as an ever*'Widenmg circle of interest in human affairs, the attainment 
of right social relationships lays the foundation for the development of right 
attitudes toward the local, the State, the national, and the international good. 

2. To discover and* develop the child’s own desirable individual aptitudes: 
There is at present a growing realization that everj' normal child has something 
of creative ability in himself. This belief is closely linked with the theory of 
individual differences. There is a truism, subscribed to in the thinking but 
not always in the practice of teachers, that the school must be fitted to the child, 
must be adapted as far as possible to the problems he presents as an individual. 

Educational objectives Jor ike elementary schools of West Virginia . — 
The educational objectives desired for the elementary schools of West 
Virginia ■' are organized as follows: 

1. Health and recreational activities and objectives: (o) As a follower of health 
habits and principles; (5) as a promoter of family and community health; (c) as an 
individual using leisure time; (<i) as a participator and promoter of wholesome 
community recreations. 

2. Economic activities and objectives: (a) As a useful and thrifty citizen; 

(6) as a producer and consumer of food ; (c) as a wage earner. 

3. Civic and social activities and objectives: (a) As a member of the family and 
the community; (6) as a voter; (c) as a participator in the civic and social life of 
the community; (d) as a promoter of community welfare. 

4. Intellectual activities and objectives: (a) As an individual i^iformed about 
and thinking about present-day questions; (6) as a participator in the intellectual 
life of the family and community; (c) as a promoter of the intellectual life of the 
community. 

6. Esthetic activities and objectives; (a) As an individual appreciating the 
beautiful; (h) as a promoter of those thinp that add to the beauty of the home 
and community, 

6. Ethical activities and objectives: (o) As a follower of ethical ideals and prin- ' 
ciples; (h) as a promoter of high civic ideals and worthy civic habits. 

WHAT EDUCATIONAL OUTQOMES ARE SOUGHT IN THE SUBJECTS 

OUTLINED? 

There is no consistent unanimity of practice with respect to the 
statements of educational values deemed by subjects. Just as some 
educational officials regard it important that teachers comprehend the 
philosophy of education underlying the construction of the curric- 
ulum, so they have clearly indicated the educational values to be 
realized in each subject. Other educational officials have stated the 

u Wtst VtaftnU. SteU Bcsrd «( Idoostkm. Stats Ooans of Stodj and Tsaduta' Manoal tor tbs 
Etamaotarr SdKMk, USa p. tft. ' 
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educational objectives desired in some subjects but not in others, and 
a few have not included statements of educational objectives. Edu- 
cational objectives are generally stated for the subject as a whole and 
for separate grades. 

If we are to judge by the statements of objectives offered in State 
courses of study the conception of subject matter as something to be 
memorized is passing. Abilities and skills, attitudes and ideals, as 
w’ell as knowledges, are the outcomes desired from the study of subject 
matter. 

The statements of objectives quoted below indicate that in those 
State courses of study in which objectives of education are offered 
subject matter is to be recognized both as the means of education and 
as an end. 

Objectires in arithmetic for the State of Indiana. — The course of study 
in arithmetic for Indiana is organized by units. Statements of 
objectives have been prepared for each unit. 

GRADE FOUR— UNIT I. ' 

1. Ability to express and interpret numbers. 

2. The value, use and relationship of: money, length, weight, dry and liquid 
measure, temp>erature, and time. 

3. The necessity for mastery of the three fundamentals — addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication. 

4. A knowledge of the partition value of numbers through division. 

5. Development of the concept of partition and the expression df this concept 
as a fraction and the ability to add and subtract unit fractions, of like denomina- 
tors. 

6. Ability to apply arithmetical knowledge to concrete situations. 

7. Appreciation of the fact that neatness, form, and accuracy in the u»e of 
figures are necessary in correct thinking and expression in arithmetic. 

8. Desire to evaluate one’s own work.'* 

Objectives in arithmetic for the State of \orth Dakota. — “Primary 
grades: The aims, to be sought in first-grade arithmetic work are (1 ) to 
enlarge, enrich, and clarify the number sense with which children come 
to school; (2) to see and understand the quantitative relationships 
with which one naturally comes in contact in the first year; (3) to 
e.xpress oneself accurately in terms of numbers and quantity, in so far 
as this is necessary in first-grade activities; (4) to learn to count, to 
read, and to write numbers, as far as their e.xperiences at this age will 
require T"(5) to initiate habits of speed and accuracy in handling and 
thinking numbers; and (6) to acquire a desire for greater knowledge 
in the subject." ^ . 

Ovicomes desired in geography for the State of Pennsylvania . — 
definition of geography, with a brief statement of the outcomes which 

u indUna. SUM DepwUMM Of PoMle InKmotioa. BoUetln No. 107 B. Tontettvo Goom o( Study 
iu MolbouuUu (or BtonMOUry Ondoi, 1MB, pp. M-13. 

*' North DokoU BtouHaUry Coumo o( Study, with SufwUd DoQy Ftogrun and Orsanintioo for 
Buna Schooto, 1B» (rovlwd, IMS), p, 3S. « 
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may be achieved in its study, are offered in the Handbook of Organi- 
zation and Course of Study, published in 1927 by the Department of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 

Geo^phy U*a scientific study of the relationships between man and the earth 
which involves certain definite facts and principles. It traces the relationships 
betw^n the life responses and the influences of a given physical environment. 
The life responses deal chiefly with man’s work and thoughts, and also to a degree 
with plants and animals. The physical factors which influence life are surface, 
climate, soil, mineral deposits, and position relative to developed regions. It 
must be remembered that man not only is adjusting himself to geographic controls, 
but in increasing measure is modifying the geographic factors in his environment 
to meet his needs and desires. 

The ii^cific contributions which geography lessons make in acliieving our 
democratic ideals are: , 

Training in ability to use such geographic tools as specimens, pictures, word 
matter, globes, maps, graphs, and charts. ^ 

Habits of turning to pe9ple for information; thus the child discovers that people 
in the home and in the industrial and business world can be of definite a.ssistance 
to him. 

Acquisition of accurate, vital facts and broad geographical principles concerning 
the lives of people all over the world who after all really are his neighbors, .\t the 
same time he is accumi^ting a geographical vocabulary that is necessary in life. 

That broad, scientific attitude of mind wherebv the child will weigh the prob- 
lems placed before him, fairly consider them from all sides, and insist on full 
information before he arrives at a conclusion (pp. f64-165). 

Outcomes desired in geography for the State of -Nevada. — The Pre- 
liminary Course of Study for the Elementary Schools of Nevada in- 
cludes a statement of both ultimate and immediate aims in geography : 

Ultimate (objective) — An enlightened citizenship. 

Immediate aims— (An) intelligent * • * interest in, and sympathetic 
understanding of, the people of (one's) own and other communities. 

* * • Insight into regional geography * * • (and ability to] apply 

(thel knowledge (in the interpretaEon of other] regions. 

* • * Sympathy for all peoples of the earth. 

* • •* (Ability] to think accurately and to test other people's thinking. 

* • To appreciate • ♦ • the contributions of each and all races to 

civilization. 

* * *- To originate problems (and to draw reasonable conclusions). 

Educational outcomes desired in history and civics '* for the State of 
New Jersey . — '' 

History is a record of human experiences under a variety of conditions. The 
achievements of man^d have been greatly influenced by conditions of time, 
place and change, ’nus, a study of history ipeans an attempt to understand the 
life of people. This inxfolves social and economic considerations as well as mere 
political aspects. We are interested in the development of all the institutions and 
phases of civilisation which have enabled man to live in society. 

Teaching civics is essentially a task of making good citizens. In the main thcic 
are twff thinp to he accompUshed. First, the child must be given a knowledge of 
the institutions ^ society and the machinery by^ which these are carried into 

•• New Imsy. State Departmeat of Public tnitnicUoo. Tbe Tkebliig of Ulster; and Civics. For 
to olfhtb. July, I9i27. ^ 
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action. Second, the child must develop those ideals, attitudes, and habits which 
wiU produce the actions of the good oitiaen. ^ * He must get an apprecia- 

tion of the duties and obligations he owes society in return for which he enjoys so 
many rights and privileges. Too many citizens, young and old. clamor only for 
their rights, forgetting entirely the corresponding duties. The course in civics 
must emphasize both. It must test its effectiveness not bv what the child savs 
but by what he does. . * ’ ’ 


The outcomes which may be realized through these subjects as 
defined are: 

The first four objectives listed below are, for example, very general in their 
nature and consitute large concepts which a chUd should get from the study of 
history and civics. Objectives 5 and 6 represent definite habits and skills which 
the pupil should obtain. Objective 7 is an example of one of the attitudes which 
children should get from such study. Objectives 8 and 9 relate more particularly 
to the outcomes of civics. As the teacher studies her own work she may wish 
to set up for herself other very definite objectives iii’the light of Ber own under- 
standing of what history and civics should mean in her school. 

To teach the continuity of civilization and the connection of the present with 
'developments of the past. 

To showthe gradual enlargement of the child's community in the development 
of his life, and his relations tq this community. 

To establish in the child’s mind desirable knowledge concerning historical 
developments. 

To develop a faith in the progress of mankind and a desire to assist in this 
progress. 


To produce the habit of careful thinkingeoncerning current problems. 

To teach the use of books, maps, indexes, and other historical material. 

To create a desire to read history for pleasure. 

To te^h the fundamental concepts of American Government and the duties of 
citizens in relation to their Government. ♦ 

To fix habits of civic action which are advantageous to the common welfare. 
(P. 13.) 



AbUUies desired as ovicomes in industrial arts in the Stale of Califor- 
nia— The educational outcomes desired in the study of industrial 
artsare:“ 

1. Ability to see and enjoy the beauty in everyday things; life’s surroundings in 

nature, in the fine arts of painting, sculpture, architecture, and in industrial 
products. 

2. Ability to select or make attractive and comfortable One’s surroundings. 

8. Ability to make an intelligent and appropriate selection of dress, so that one 
Is dressed suitably to the occasion and in lines and colors becoming to the 
I Individual. 

4 . Ability to work in cooperation with others: • 

. 5. To stimulate to spontaneous and joyful creative work following and corre- 
lating with all the school and play instincts of the bhild. 

6. ProiAr care of materials — our own and others — including the schools. 

7. Ability to use ordinary tools eflQciently. 

I 8. Ability to make what one wa^ or needs within the limits of the child's 
! standards; also to make simple refJlirs. Ability to adapt things at hand to 
' present needs. ' 
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Aims in nature study Jor the State oj Conn«<j<icK<.— Educational 

•desired m the study of nature in the State of Connecticut are stated 
as follows :*• 


To know and enjoy nature: Nature study provides a means for city and country 
children to learn the names and habits of'many interesting and beautiful things 
•that are found in gardens, fields, woods, parks, streams, and sky. 

Nature study provides a sound and never-ending source of mental activity, keen 
pleasure, and profitable employment of leisure time. 

Mental strain and worry are relieved through forgetfulness of self in the observa- 
tion and enjoyment of nature and her ways. 

A love and appreciation of the beautiful in nat ure, poetry, and art are direct 
outgrowths of well-taught nature work. 

Habits of keen, thorough, dUigent observation and study are developed by 
endeavoring to identify and to know the habits of birds, flowers, trees, and 
insects. 

More than any other elementary school subject, nature study provides an abid- 
ing interest which parents and children may enjoy in common. 

To know how man is helped and harmed by nature: Primitive man, for his 
physicial needs, took directly from nature everything necessary for bis food, 
clothing, and shelter. Nature is stiU our source of supply for food, clothing and 
shelter. ‘ 

To coiAerve wild life: Conservation of natural resources and wild life is now 
considered a national duty. Proper fire protection of forests and State parks, 
reforestation of waste land to conserve the water supply and soil fertility, are 
proper subjects for discussion in nature-study classes. 

Bird life, which aids man in his fight against troublesome insects and animals 
should be known and protected by all. ' 

Beautiful wild flowers and shrubs add to the joy of living. Rare and vanishing 
varieties must be recognized and preserved from destruction. 

To form the habit of looking for cause and effect: Attempting to find the 
reasons for things develops precision in thinking, an inquisitive mind, and an 
appreciation of the aid which science has given to man. 

To sense the wonders of creation : Observation of the marvels of nature and the 
precision of her laws leads to recognition of a supreme intelligence and an attitude 
of reverence and respect. ^ 

This respect for natural law can be used to illustrate the necessity for the 
observance of ethical and social laws. 


Aims for the study of language in the State of Alabama . — In the course 
of study for lai^age*'^ general aims are given for the elementary 
grades. , In addition, specific aims for each grade are outlined ander 
Ae topics Speaking and Writing, For Grade II they are: 

BpeAking: To preserve the pleasure of frfee expression of thoaght; to lead the 
child to select worth-while experiences^ to share with others; to,^ve training 
that will qpable the child to acquire added ease and fluency in talldng; to increase 
the child’s ability to keep to the point and to tell an experience connectedly; 
to train the child to use the sentence in talking whenever unnatimdness would not 
result; to continue training for natural speaking tones, clear enunciation, and 
correct pronunciation; to eliminate conunon errors of speech and to increase the 


» A CcoiM of Study in Natan study. StaU Baud of Idomtloii, Hartford, Conn., l»3S. pp.T-S, 
” Al a h a ina . p^wituMot of BdoosUoa. Issyia^ A Tautattva Ooona of Study. Qndas l-VL 
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habitual um of good English; to develop increased power to enjoy and to re- 
produce poems and stories that have been learned. ^ 

Writing: To increase ability to copy sentences correctly; to devel^ ability to 
write a group of simple original sentences when the need arises; n establish 
habits of using correctly the language forms listed under results to be attained; to 
spell correctly. 


ChajJter VI 

Organization of the Curriculum in Relation to Working Schedules and Plans 

*• ‘ for Promotion 

The organization of the content of the curriculum determines the 
organization' of working schedules and of plans for. the promotion of 
children. A recognition of this relationship is vital to the effective 
use of State courses of study in the schooj^ 

WHAT FACTORS DETERMINE THE ORGANIZATION OF CURRlCULUkf^ 

CONTENT? 

The fhgaiiization of the content of the curriculum has been that of 
the distribution of subjects on an 8-grade basis. That organization 
still exists in the majority of State couraes.of study. Organization of ^ 
content by the traditional subjects and on an S^ade basis may present , 
few problems and may fit well into a s(;hool system which employs a 
teacher to each grade or to two ^ades, but to th^^ntdiers in 1 and 
2 teacher schools which enroll from three to eight grades it presents 
almost insurmountable difficulties. 

Programs for fitting an 8~grade 'pattern of organization of the cur- 
riculum to the ‘needs of 1 ajid iS teacher schools.— to organize ' 
* the content of the curriculum for schools in which several grades are 
taught by one teacher have not been based upon the essential needb 
of the teachers and pupils in these schools. Attempts to effect the 
organization of content which would provide the maximal educational 
progress of children in these schools have been centei%d upon the 
possibilities of adaptations in organization and in content. 

In the work of adapting the curriculum to the ne^s of 1 and 2 
teacher schools, the 8^ade pattern of organization .has been the 
starting point for work. Efforts have then been directed to the dis- ' 
section, shuffling/ and putting together of segments to effect the com- 
bination of grades deemed practicable. 

" The persistency of this arbitrary division of the course of study 
into units by grades presents a difficult prbblem in the education of 
c^dren in 1 and 2 teacher schools. Grade divisions do not fit the 
‘ problem of organization peculiar to these schools. The present ■ 
emphasis upon the need for better grade placement of subject matter 
from the standpoint' of difficulty in learning is in conflict with the 
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principle of idtomarion. That alternation can not be accepted as 
the beat plan of organization for the educational program of children 
in 1 and 2 teacher schools is expressed in the Handbook of Organiza- 
tion and Course of Study published for 1 -teacher elementary schools 
in Pennsylvania in 1927. 

AlternatioD must be looked on as a compromise measure made necessary in a 
room having six or eight years of work to be done by one teacher. It has at- 
tendant disadvantages and the teacher’s task is to overcome some of them* * by 
exceptional planning and manipulation. • When this is well done 

alternation will bring into the 1-teacher'schonthat which exists in actual social * 
situations where persons varying in age acquire subject matter without regard 
to its sequence in time. < 

TU plan oj alterruUion in Moniana.—The State course of study,' 
published separately for rural schools in Montana, illustrates a con- 
sistent plan of alten^tioD. The plan in brief is presented here: 

» The eight grades or years under the old plan will be divided into five classes 
under the new i^an. These classes will be known as: Class E (grade 1), class 
D (grade 2), class C (grades 3 and 4), class B (grades 6 and 6), class A (gr^es 
7 and 8). 

The first and second year pupils (classes E and D) will each be by themselves 
except in language. The third and fourth year pupils (class C) will be combined 
in reading, language, and arithmetic. The fifth and sixth year pupils (class B) 
will take reading, language, arithmetic, history, and nature study together. 
The seventh and eighth year pupils (class A) will be combined in reading, language 
and grammar, nature study, agriculture, arithmetic, and 'history. Eighth-year 
pupils will be by themselves in ciyica. * ^ ‘ 

The classes in geography, hygiene, and spelling have a different combination. 

• geography, the fourth and fifth year pupils (upper division of class C and lower 
division of class B) will be combined, also sixth and seventh years (upper division 
of class B and lower division of'^tass A). There will be only one formal class in 
^ physiology and hygiene, though some instruction will be given in that subject 
in the first four years as outlined under language in the new curriculum. The 
sixth and seventh year pupils (lower division of class A and upper division of 
class B) will be "combined for hygiene and physiology. In spelling all pupils, 
ekeept those in class E, will be group>ed in^ three classes *and will be known as 
classes C, B, and A. Pupils will be placed in that class in which they Can do the 
best work without regard to ability or standjng in other subjects. 

The plan of aUemation in Wyoming , — A somewhat different plan 
of oi^anization has been d^'^olpped in the course in history and 
geography tfor the State of Wyomingr" 

Ckmrses in history-geography for grades 3 and 4 * • • are organised'"tohe 
taught on alternate years to both grades 3 and 4 in the rural and smaller town 
schools. Part I deals With people of other lands and is to be given during the yew* 
1926-26. Part II deals with thq l^tory/and geography of Wyoming and is to 
be given during the year 1928-27. 


• State Departnunt of PubUo^Ijutniotton. State Course of Study, Rural Sebooli of Montana, ttas. 

* Wyaming. State Dapaitmant of Kduoatlon. Couiie of Study lot Bamlaetkooto. »»««««» 

Ocanaa: Oaograpby, Qrad« S, A sad 7, i«a». \ 
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The course in history for the fifth grade is a reading course. It is'aot intended 
that there shall be provision on the teacher’s program for a recitation in this 
subject. However, provision should be made on the pupils’ program fpr from 
30 to 60 minutes n day for this work. The teacher should arrange to cheek up 
on the 'reading once or twice a week. This may be done at odd times, or during 
some intermission, or before or after school. * 

The geography course of study [for grades 5, 6, and 7] is organized into three 
cycles, of 1,2, and 3 years, respectively. The subject matter of each year follows: 

First and §econd years; Part I, primitive life and holidays; Part II, other 
types of primitive life and holidays. 

Third and fourth years; Part I, people of other lands and globe study; Part II, 
history and geography of Wyoming? 

Fifth, sixth, and seventh years: Part I, Industries — North American and the 
• United 'States; Part II, Climate — Europe and Austrialia; Part III, Races and 
customs — Latin America, Asia, Africa. 

Plans prodding flexibility of organizations of subject matter . — 
Traditional subject piatter lines have yielded more readily than 
grade divisions in permitting flexibilijby of organization. The theory 
(^^e problem method, efforts to integrate related subject matter into 
ui&ts of content to fit the meeds of 1 and 2 teacher schools, and 
the modern conception of education which focuses attention upon 
growth as the end bf education have changed the point of emphasis 
from subject-matter to educational values. When educat^nal values 
are stated in terms of human values and human activities subject 
matter requires a flexibility of organization which may. obliterate 
grade lines and may cut horizontally across the traditional subjects 
to draw from all fleids of knowledge and of human activity for source 
materials,^ \ 

• The elimination of subject matter lines . — ^The educational activities 
presented in Teachers' Guide to Child Development and the follow- 
ing statement found on page 450 illustrate the emphasis placed upon 
need for flexibility of organization of subject matter: 


Because it is impossible to know at the beginning of the school year all the . 
relevant factors which influence a child’s progress, because tests are not entirely 
reliable as a single basis for deification, and becahse the first yearein school are 
peculiarly critical for the child, it is essential that the organization of the ele- 
mentary «chool be an extremely flexible one. Such flexibility can be obtsuned if 
the principal and teachers r^olutely refuse to think of the pupU body in terms of - 
grad^, or classes, but always, instead, in terms of individuals. 

_ Elimination of Grade lines.— The suggestion offered for the organ- 
ization of the subject of the course in nature study for Connecticut 
disregards grade diyiaions:* . - 

Every' pupil is interested in some things In nature’s world. It is for the teacher 
to uncover these interests and help develop them Into helpful activities. It is 
not necessary that all pupib in any room be.^an7iDg on the same activities at 
’ any given time. lit fact, it is muob more advisable that the interests of indi- 
viduals be aikowed full play. The n^ultiog variety will make nature study far , 
• more appesling as well as richer iproontent for all. * _ .. 

la Natan Stody.' Stats Board ct MdaetUea, HarOorA, OoBo.,'ite, put. 
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The alert tether will see numerous ways in which nature study may contribute 
to other activities of the school. Similarly, nature study activities will open 
many opportunities of furthering the English work and other parts of*^e pupil’s 
program. 

While jpany things in nature may be brought into the school, the school journey 
is coming to play a larger and more important rdle in nature study. 

With these things in mind, this manual is n6t graded. It is intended to help 
the teacher discover interests already present, to originate new interests and to 
develop all such interests into profitable undertakings. 

Results of education^,8urv«y8 repeatedly indicate that the work 
■ of children in rural schools ranges from 1 to 2 years below that of 
children in city schools.* These results may imply that curriculum 
problems in 1 and 2 teacher schools can not be solved by “adapta- 
tions” of courses of study designed for the administrative organiza- 
tion of bity schools and that a careful analysis of the factors which are 
involved in the specific problems of' 1 and 2 .teacher schools is 
required to determine the organization upon which the curriculum for 
these 8chools*should be built. 

Qrowping of related subjects , — The following excerpts from State 
courses of study and ^bulletins issued by State departments of edu- 
cation in Idaho and New York indicate a different reorganization of 
the content of the curriculum: 

The following organization of content is proposed for the State oi 
Idaho:*. . ^ 

(1) Language activities: Reading, literature, oral expression, apelliug, writing. 
(2) Health and happiness activities: Hygiene, natural science, physical' educa- 
tion, rauBic, art, iDspiraiional literature. (3) Socii^l science: History, geography, 
community civics, civics. C^)«MatheinaticB: Manual arts (including domestic 
Bcionce), physical science. 

It does not seem wise to issue courses of study in subjeifLs like reading, language, 
and .writing in separate monographs. This procedure tends to draw an arbitrary 
line between the activities involved in reading, w'riting, speaking, and Bpelling. 
Reading a sentence, speaking a sentence, and WTiting a sentence are all related 
activities. The greatest efficiency can not be attained by attempting to separate 
these activities logically into their respective parts to the extent of publishing 
them in separate monographs. 


The following is the proposed OTganization for the course of study 
for the State of New York: • * 


Eaglish-literature group: Rcadiag-literftturo, language, penmanship, spelling. 
Social studies: History, geography, citizenship, character education. Arts* 
group: Music, drawing and related activities, art appreciation. Science group: 
Nature study, healtfi education, home making. Arithmetic. 

« — — : . 

^ Bureau of Education BuUetln, 193S, No. IS. Educational Achlevementi of Ons-Teacher and 'of 
Largar Rural Schoolt, by TUQoa*CoY6rt. 

Comparative PupD Achievement In Roral» Town, and City Schools. M. J. Van Wageoen, 

• Idaho Bulletin o( Education No. 8, September. 1938. Issued by 8Ute Board of Education, pp. 5-d. 

I Eofiiah-Lltermture» for Use in the Rural Scboola. Oorrloulum Bulletin No. 1. New Vork State De* 
partment of Education, IMS. « t 

. ^ for a plan for the oryaaisatloo of tba ooDtent^ the currlculoin for South Dakota, aee p. 3d. ' 
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WHAT PROGRAMS AND WHAT PRINCIPLES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
PROGRAMS ARE RECOMMENDED? 

The organization of the daily program of work is vitally related to 
the oi^anization of the content of the curriculum. It involves the 
development of a plan of work which is parallel in construction with 
the plan of organization of subject matter. In 1 and 2 teacher schools 
it involves the problem of reducing the number of classes and of 
increasing the amount of time for each class to provide for active, 
intelligent work on the part of children. It is futile to assume that 
any group of people can give much constructive thought to problems 
in 10 or 15 minute periods, or that children can acquire efBcient 
methods of work in studying units of work so small as to require less 
than 20 or 30 minutes for discussion. 

♦ In some of the State courses of study recommendations for program 
making are based upon the findings of studies in time allotment. In 
courses of study in which the content is organized on the traditional 
subject-matter and grade-basis programs of work provide for longer — 
class periods by various plans for combinations and alternations of 
grades and of subjects. In courses of study in which the content of 
the curriculum is organized by units which cut across the traditional 
grade and subject matter lines longer periods of work are secu^pd, 
through the greater flexibility of organization and the integration of 
subject matter. In courses of study in which a part of the work is 
organized for individual instruction daily programs of work provide 
for periods of time in which children may work upon individual 
'^problems. ^ - 

Certain principles underlie the making of a program of work. 
Programs and statements of principles offfired to effect the organiza- 
tion of daily and weekly schedules, provided by the §tates of Idaho, 
Ma^land, Wyoming, California, Iowa, Iliinois, «id New Jersey, 
are included here : , ‘ 

The daily program should be flexible enough, wherever possible, to permit the 
extension of any interesting subject of study into a language assignment at, any 
time. By far the most appropriate time to commit our thought to writing is 
immediately following our mental awakening. The occasional encroachment 
upon the period assigned in the program to another subject -will not necessarily 
prove a fatal casualty to the subject displaced. The purposeful recording of 
recently received impressions, or purposefully directed research after additional 
materials at the expense of another subject period on the formal program, will not 
work irreparable havoc to our system. What may be neglected on any one day 
may be made up with a little extra effort during the rest of the week, and the 
pupils will be all the better for the temporary digression.* 

To be effective a recitation must have reasonable length. One of the great 
advantages of ^ity graded schools and consolidated schools in rural districts over 
the 1-teaeher rural school is the longer length of recitation time allowed for 'each 


f UmuesAsUviUM. OouinorstudrtodMsaiuaorMsthodillorllspsotHTPabUgMMMh. Mahs 
BnOstln o( IdnosUoa No. >, Ssptomlwr, ms. pp. 100-101. 
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subject Id the curriculum. In the elementary school, no less than In the higher 
schools, it takes time to conduct a thought-provoking discussion and bring 
together all that should go to make up the recitation or to secure the amount of 
practice that is needed in subjects requiring extended drill. This is particularly 
true of the major subjects in the higher elementary-school grades. TTiese should 
have 20 or 30 minutes for each recitation, and in the lower grades the length of 
time should be in proportion.* 

Have a definite plan for each recreation period. Begin and end them on time. 
Supervise.play. You are as necessary to a game of volley ball as to a recitation 
in arithmetic. 

Do not wa^ your Friday afternoons on exercises that are not educative. 
Only special exercises that enrich the life of the school should be allowed to replace 
the regular program of studies.* 

Single group recitations. Expeiiencc has shown that for the ordinary oral 
composition lesson no grouping of pupils in the rural school is necessary or 
advisable. The entire school should be handled in one unit. This gives sufiBcient 
time for individusd work. No loss has been discernible for either older or 
younger pupils in the single unit grouping. Moreover, the single group recog- 
nizes what has always existed when the oral composition was interesting enough 
to^e_ oi-vahle^that the whole school was participating as listeners during the 
elntire period.*® 

' f 

The subject-matter content of the Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development is organized on an activity basis. The program sub- 
mitted for its operation is organized to provide time units for subject 
group enterprises. It is given h^re with the summary of the principles 
employed: 

A program** illustrating the provision of adequate time for all the various 
kinds of activities which might be going on simultaneously, together with the 
contributing and individual-enterprises related to these, has been suggested for 
rural schools. This program has proved successful in actual trial. 


DAILY PROGRAM IN THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL 

Time 

^ MoDday—ToMdAj—WedDtftlay— Thursday— Friday 

9.00 

Informal graetlntB, nsports, obaenrations, rhymes, music» events of ourrent tnteresta iDformal 
ectivUlfs desired to create a mental set conducive to^ happy p profitable day. 

0 . 15 ' 

r 

ARITHMETICAL ENTERPRISES 

^ Playstoree, banking activities, handling of school supplies, etc. Although rich in arithmetical 
ooDtent through which the child is trained in skills and abilities, such units also yield abundantly 
in group and Individual situations which develop Initiative, responsibility, and cooperation. Tha 
flexible period provides opportunity for Indlvidiial instruction. 

laoo 

- . p 

HEALTHFUL LIVTNQ ENTERPRISES 

Physical education enterprises, free play, the nutrition program, and adeQuate relief periods 
are provided for daily; units of work such as: **Tbe study of milk," **a balanced meal^etc., pro- 
vide enterprises which have healthful living as a oenter of Interest but provide situations daveiop- 
mental of social and dvlo attitudes as well. 


' Workable Daflr Procrami for l and 3 Tsaobar ^booU. Maryland Bebool BuUatln, Vol. VI, No. 11, 
< Mar, 193S, p. 4. 


tTasaa Cooisa o( Study for Klsmantary Otadas. Bulletin War«M, Vol. m, No. 4, Septambar, 193T, 
pp. 14-lS. 

M Wjromiac Oomw of Study for Rural SNioob. Bnaliah oouraa, 1M7. Tba Wyominc Sducatlonal 
BaOMn, Aufoat, 1937, p. 41. 

I* BNpaiad and oontrlbatad by HaiaQ Haftonan, oblaf, dlrlaion of rural adncaUon, Staia DaparUbaat 
of Bdaoatloa. In Taaoban’ OoMa to Chad DavatopoNnt, by OaUkmla Cunlealam Oommlaloa, 
pp. w-iai 
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DAILY PROGRAM IN THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL-Continued 

i ^ ; 

I Monday— Tuasdsy— Wednesday— Thondsy — Friday 


, laso 


LANGUAGE ARTS * 

“>«1 Writing develop from activities rich in opportunities 
“ “** ’Writing of a play to be presented in the audltorlum^^ pupSet Show? 
' origi^L'^iSrM^^Tlirionfft^SH provide opportunity for Uter^?’ lisirtnSStlon ZS 

I ikXlduSSSrt Md 1(25.^ ^ concentration of elTort and attention according to 


1X00 


LUa\CHg REST, AaN'D DIRECTED PLAYQROUND ACTIVITIES 


1.00 


Avocatiooal activitiee 


I Music: Activl- 
I ties, music appre- 
I ciatioo, rhytom, | 
j harmonica, band, I 
' orchestra, etc. 


Nature club. Creative art and 
school m 
aquarium, 
dens, terrarium 


Use of auditori- 
um for muafc. 


Civics club. 


museum! , jtl2s^^*^**M»^v dancing^ { committees re^ 

we?vine lTprofec5!1S|i ' ^»ri. 

■rrarlum. craft, related to <«» 


I ing, drawing. 


craft, related to , 
class activities. ^ Behoof life. 


1.60 


I 100 


RECREATION AND REST 
Reading groups: Library activities 


tfO 



; — -f — -W.-WV wuv ucecrjtA^UiCUL UI luiormo 

»^aJ science, avocatlonal, or health or other Interests. 


RECREATION AND REST 


arfi^wL ’‘“‘***® I free creative I Social studies 

sctivltles. sotlvltfes. , work period. activities. 


Shop enter- 
priaas. 


‘•>e.ProBTam during this period should include special activities for the vouneer 

Thi following provision is suggestsd to meet the needs of children^ 
ID 1-room schools; '* 

' the, 1 -room gchobl, where there is a greater divergence in both mental and 
chronolo^cal ages, it will undoubtedly Vje necessary to hold separate discussion 
periods foh the older children, and also to plan definitely Jor a larger range of 
educative iladi^ual work, as well as for separate periods, of drill for older and 
yotinger groim#»* But the teacher’s problem of organization is simplified because 
the activity p^ vides a common center of interest and a stimulating urge to effort. 
Such a school^comes a little typical community, in which each contributes 
according to hiivability, and is classified on the basis of his needs. The benefits 

of work in association with others, as weU as tl^ose of individual work, are thus 
preserved. \ * , 

\ A SUMMARY «» 

Let us summarize the principles of making a good daUy program so'that we 
may have them all together before us: 

1. There should be provision for long general periods for related activities 
rather than many very short periods. These time allotments should be elastic. 

DeVslopmsot. By CalUoniia CorricttlaiD Ccmmicilcii. 
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2. There shpuld be opportunity for children to share in planning the daily 
^ program. This may be done through daily conference periods in which children: 

(a) Develop interest, (6) make plans, (c) select materials, (d)'evaluate work, 
(s) discuss next steps. 

3. There should be provision for encouraging wholesome living through: 
(o) Daily time for physical activities and free play, (6) daily times for mid-session 
lunches and rest, (c) time for developing good health habits. 

4. There should be provision daily of opportunities for creative self-e-xpression 
through: («) Freedom to follow individual worth while desires. Time for free 
activity of children. (5) Enlargement of experiences and opportunities for spon- 
taneous expression after each new experience, (c) Sustaining real motive in all 
children's work, (d) Rich experiences of enjoying w'hat is beautiful. Fi llin g 
deeply the pleasures of these, (e) Withholding lessons in the techniqi of 
“art work” until child has experienced need for these. (/) Watching the ^d's 
{frowtk rather than the product of his efforts. 

5. There should be provision for enjoyment and growth in appreciation of the 
arts. 

6. There should be provision for acquaintance with, and enjoyment of, the 
natural world. 

7. There should be provision for acquiring the subjects and practicing the 
skills needed to carry group and individual activities further. 

8. There should hp provision for balance and variety in the day’s activities. 

The^couree of study for the schools of Iowa includes a program which 
is organized with the week as a unit of tune, in order to permit tho 
teacher a greater elasticity than is possible in a daily program. An 
iid-roductory paragraph “ e^q^lains that — 

In the program here given for a school of eight grades the teacher's time has 
been (1) divided approxiipately equally among the different grades, (2) appor- 
tioned in accordance with the findings of scientific research, (3) distributed with a 
view to making effective teaching possible. ' 

■ — \ 

“ lowaOourw of Study for Elemratary Seboob, 1928, p. 13 * 

^ . 
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The program prepared for the rural schools of Illinois provides "very 
specifically for a distribution of time for individual instruction and 
regtrtar class work as outlined in the course of study. 

PROGRAM FOR STUDY AND CLASS AND INDIVIDUAL 

INSTRUCTION > 


Begin Time 

0.00 10 

O.IO..., 20 

j Subject 

i — ' — 

Grades 

Kind of instruction 

Pages in course 

‘ General exercise 

All 

Music, current events, etc 

327-329. 

127-153-187-213- 

260. 

57-83-104. 

127-153-187-213- 

260. 

78-123-168 - 234- 
46-169-199-325 
-282. 

1 Reading 

(5.6) (7,8). 

1. 2 (3. 4)... 
(5, 6) (7,8). 

All 

Individual, to classes that will not 
recite. 

Glass daily 

9.30 30 

lO.pO... 15 


do 

Class to those that did not have 
individual. 

Class on alternate days 

10,15... 15 

1 

Writing and spelling.. 

i 

__| 


1 

10.30... Best 


Directed play 


10.45... 20 

' Arithmetic 

4. 5. 6 (7, 8). 
1, 2, 3 

Individual to classes that will not 
recite. 

Class dally 

139-155-190-215- 

262. 

57-83-104-67-88- 

110. 

139-155-190-215- 

262. 

11.05.. . 

11.25.. . 

20 

1 Reading and Duin* 

35 

bers. 

I Arithmetic 

4, 5. 6 (7, 8). 

Class to tboee that did not have 
individual. 


12.00... 

60 

! Noon 

1 


Lonch and games 


1,00 

1.20.... 

1.35.. .. 

1.46.. .. 

2.15 

20 

15 

10 

30 

15 

* Grammar 

5, 6. 7. 8 .... 
1. 2 

Individual to those that will not 
recite. 

Class dally 

162- 194-219-268. 
67-83-71-95. 
117-132. 

163- 194-219-268L 

174-202-253-301- 

242-288L 

! Heading and lan- 
) guage. 

Language 

(3, 4) 

do 

Language and gram- 
mar. 

Physics and civics 

5. 6, 7, 8.... 
(5, 6) (7,8). 

Class to those that did not have 
individual. 

Class or individual as desired 

2.30-.,. 

15 

Res|i • 


Directed play 


2.45.. .. 

3.00. ... 

3.40 

15 

20 

20 

20 

Constitution and na- 
ture study. 

History and geogra- 
phy. 

History 

0.2) (3, 4' 
(5,6) (7,8). 

(5.6) (7,8). 

(5.6) (7,8). 

Class dally 

70-94-79-101-132 

I4Z 

171-199-236-283- 

183-209-257- 

305. 

I71-199-236-28X 

182-309-257-305. 

Individual to those that will not 
recite. 

Class to those that did not have 
individual. 

Geography 

4.00.... 

10 

Dismissal 






i 
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* A program for study and instruction In one>teacher schools. By Francis A. Blair, 1W6. 

The schedule of work prepared for the 1-room schools of New 
Jersey is divided into 16 large unit periods. It is quoted here with 
excerpts from the introductory statement: 

This schedule makes provision for ample and uninterrupted time for considera- 
tion of each subject by means of two kinds of study, namely, individual and 
claBs study. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Instead of chopping the time into 10 or 15 minute periods w)jich have no rela- 
tion one to the other we have provided for periods approximately an hour devoted 
to one subject. During this period the teacher’s time is divided according to the 
needs of her class. The classes wM^h are not receiving teacher direction are 
engaged in activities connected with that subject. 


“ Exoerp^rom “Eduoalire Seatwork— Schedol® Making." Department of Public Instruction, New 


s 
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. ^ What is the' value of unification 7 

(fl) There is a great saving of timei since both teacher and pupils^ave an oppor- 
tunity to complete a larger piece of work. ; 

(6) It is comparable to normal life situations in that the pupils can finish a 
problem and turn naturally to another piece of work. 

(c) It pernaits a teacher to organise her work so as to develop more e^ectually 
desirable habits and attitudes. 

(d) The teacher can effectively distribute her time so as to correct, group 

deficiencies in certain subjects. / 

/ 

I 

V / 


/ 
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WHAT PLANS ARE OFFERED FOR THE PROGRESS AND PROMOTION OF 
' ' CHILDREN 

. Annual promotions of children are presupposeA in coursk of studv 
organiz^ on an 8-grade basis. With few excepdons children attend- 
ing 1 ai%2 teachef schools are expected to be promoted at the end of 
a school year Educational progress of the majority of children in 
rural and graded schools has not been seri^uslv interf^d with bv 
annual promotions., ‘ 

Recent emphasis upon % need of meeting individual differences 
of children and* of the seriousness of the mental effects of failure of 
promotion has centered attention upon the need of adjusting the cur- 
ncul^ to the needs of children rather than the ad justment of children 
to the cumculum. The complexity of the problems of promotion 
and progress m rural schools is further intensified hy the additional 
difficulties involved in short school years and irregularity of attend- 
N^ce. State educational officials and educational leaders who are 
L Knuliar w;th the needs of children in 1 and 2 teacher schools recog- 
mze.that clddren attending schools less than six or eight months can 
not satisfactorily complete the work outlined for a school year of nine 

months, and yet few plans have been developed to meet this situa- ' 
tion in these schools 

The following statement from the Eightieth Report of the Public , 
Schools , of .Missoun indicates the- actual range in length of the ' 

There are 7,841 one and two room schools in Missouri. In these 
schools the l^th of the school year is as follows: 53 districts have less- 
than 4 mon^s per year; ^ districts have less than 6 months per year; 

® y®"' districts have 

exactly 8 months^ear; 263 districts h'ave more thmi 8 months per 

Differehces m length of school year, or the existence of 1 and 2 
teacher schools wherever physical conditions permit consolidation, 
can not be regarded as permanent, but as long as these condition^ 
east they present difficult problems in the organization of the cur* 

The promotion and progress of children. 

. m following ex^acte mdicate types of ,adjustmente offered for short- 
term schools m the States of Alabama and South Carolina: 

, Promotion platufor ahort school terms. This course of study is made for a sohooL 

Schools * 1 , “, 80 ^ 7 ™ 

can no.t meet the requiremente liBted. ^ 

The plan herein suggested proposes that, in 6-month schools, four years instead 
of three be required for the completion erf the first three graiesTInd t^t 

parts of the years work and by omitting sg me of the less Important features., 

* Bsport of tbs PoblJc Sobools of tbs Stato of Mplari, J 


< 
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This is necessary to prevent undue over-ageness which causes many pupils to 
leave school and is extremely detrimental to the social adjustment and control of 
•those who remain. By this plan a pupil covers in 7 years the most essential parts 
of the work of the first six grades. 

Since this is an abbreviated coul&e, pupils who enter the junior high school 
from the short-term elementary schools will have to be placed in the system 
where they can do the work. A few exceptional pupils may be able to carry the 
regular junior high-school work. The majority will probably have to take the 
sixth grade over upon entering a long-term school. (Course of Study for Ele- 
mentary Schools, Alabama Department of Education, 1926, pp. 8, 9.) 

In the assignment of .the amount of work to be accomplished, by a grade in ' 
school, a course of study pontemplates in this State a session of nine months 
(p. 194). 

If work is assigned that should require pupils ordinarily nine months to accom- 
plish, it is safe to assume that pupils who are in school not more than six or seven 
months can not do the same amount of work. The manual, therefore, recom- 
mends that the finishing of the work of any grade be made the basis of promotion, 
rather than the school year. For this reason, in the essential subjects the manual 
suggests the knowledge that a pupil should have of each subject in his grade before 
being promoted to the grade next higher. If this policy is pursued in a short- 
term country school, it will of course take the pupils longer to finish the country 
school; but the work of the school will be done much more thoroughly, and the 
real education of the children far better promoted. (South Carolina Elementary 
School Mjinual, 1928, p. 195.) 

State arid cmniy examinations, teachers^ marks, and other criteria Jor 
determining promotion. — In the California curriculum stVdy, State and 
county examinations were examined. In the judgment li the commis- 
sion theyxrreate a body of extracurricular subject matter which requires 
teachers to spend a considerable amount of time in drilling upon test 
questions which could be spent to better advantage. To illustrate. 
An examinatioHof the words commonly used in the State and county 
spelling examin^iop "less than 25 per cent of the examination wo^ds 
are found in markedly California lists, only 17 per cent in the thousand 
common words determined by Ayres in his study of adult vocabularies, 
and only 36 per cent in the list of 3,009 commonest words found in the 
extensive investigations by Horn." Further, they fail as crih'ria for 
doterniining promotion. "By means of typical county e.xaniinatiPns 
used in California it has been demonstrated that pupils who have 
faded’ have actually achieved far superior results in the^sanie ex- 
amination than others who have been ‘passed’ as thoroughly satis- 
factory students." ' 

Recommendations with respect to promotion. — The California Cur- 
riculum Commission recommends that tests upon universal inininiuni 
essentials be derised to serve as a basis for uniform systems of promo- 
tion; that if there be specific facts of subject matter which pupils must 
know for promotion they be designated in the curriculum; that in- 
vestigations should establish standards for achievement in reading 
in grade 1, and that "whenever there is a reasonable chance for a pupil 
to 'make a succese in a higher grade ^ to make more progress in a 
38341—31 6 * ^ 
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higher grade than bis present one he should be given the opportunity 

to pass forward to that grade.” 

In the Florida State survey ** this statement appears: 

• .* * There are no de&nite policies governing ths use to be made of non- 
promotion. Best present day practice in the use of retardation does not favor 
requiring a child to repeat a grade unless there is definite evidence that repeating 
will profit him more than going on with his class. 

Achuvemeni studies contribute data for developing bases for promo- 
tion, — ^That more satisfactory plans and bases for promotion may be 
developed is indicated in the recommendations of three studies 
dealing with the question of norms and standards of achievement for 
promotion. -- . - 

Grade norms are unsatisfactory criteria for promotion. — .In a com-, 
parative study of pupil achievement in Minnesota, Van Wagenen 
‘shows the ineffectiveness of grade norms as satisfactory criteria Jo^., 
promotion. He says: * • ' . 

On the usual standardized test the norm is a number without any significance 
in itself. It fails to suggest how much a pupil has accomplished except in rdation 
to the mid pupil in a certain grade. A score is needed that will give some notion 
of the piipil’s ability, some idea of how complex is the information he possesses, or 
how intricate are the problems he can solve. 

With the wide ran^e in mental ability' that we have found in \f\if seVenth and* 
eighth grades,, sorely we should not expect every pupil in the grade to approxi- 
mate the norms .for this grade. * * * For the individual pupil, not grade 

norms biit mental norms are actually needed.' Only diflfeiences between attain- 
ments and mental age AOrms are significant Tor diagnostic and remedial work. . 

^ Equally striking and even more aignif^nt is th^mde range in mid-scores for 
school systems with .the same grade 'mid-mental age. * • • In reading for 

. ipterpretation the range is even wider — aVseveral (bental age levelMt is equivalent 

to threefyears or mure (p. 120). 

’ He atatee that grade norms represent traditional processes in that . 
they indicate .attainment of pupils of different^ mental ages with' 
present time allotment and tbc present methods of instruction. ■ Hg 
• says: . ’ 

An achievement survey may assist a ^p>erinteodent or principal in discovering 
what tendencies actually exist in a school. The discovery of adifference, however, 
does'iiot necessarilji argue for a change in the direction of conformity to the general 
trend, but rather it should stimulate thought and discussion amonp the members 
’ * of jtbe school staff. ' ■» * ^ , 

I ,* * * "Evidently grade norms have played a larger part^in determining the 

I achievement of pupils in different school systems than th'eir ment^ ability despite 
the Important r61e played by mental ability mthin each school system (p. 124). 

P'resefd practice in grake' classification* and pr'oMotiqn is unsatis- 
factory . — The Survey of Achievement of Oi^on Pupils in the Funda- 

I « ; ^ I ; r ^ ^ ^ 

I s OsUtenis Onrrlaolam Study, p. 180. , • 

i ^ M*Bd nn st> oi>a l O emmlirinii and Bamy.StsIL R4McttoUMnortdaSl4tsl4|Uatan»inO, P.SU. 

M dompHsPt* FopU AohisTSiSMit fat Haiti, Town, and Olty Soboob, by M. I. Vao Waasou. A 
avvsy e( AoUavsa*ot ot Oiafoo PopOs In tha Foadaniaolal Sobiaoti, by Bcow P. Babiay. Otacoa 

♦ SpsOlashwTiy* Onfao Blais Tnsbn* Amocktka. - • . . 
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mental Subjects indicates that present practices and assumptions 
relating to grade promotion plans are questioned. The conclusion 
drawn is expressed in this statement: 

The idea of mastery of achievement has been almost lost sight of in the perfect- 
ing of our graded system. We have almost completely substituted the concept of 
adhering to -the system for the fundamental objective of mastery. We think of a 
child’s education largely in terms of the grade he is in rather than what he has 
achieved or mistered (p. 139) .^ 

Three case studies from the survey which illustrate actual practice 
in the classification of pupils in the State of Oregon are quoted: 

Case 1.' Two children in the Patterson School in Eugene are classihed in the 6B 
grade in reading. One of these children has a “reading age" of the average child 
of 8 years and 10 months. The other has a “reading age” of 15 years and 11 
months. Thus, these two children are sev^j^'ducational years and one month 
apart in their achieven\ent, but are classihed in the same h|il|f-grade. 

Case 2. Two children in arithmetic in 6B grade in the*South Baker School. 

One has an “arithmetic age” of 9 years and 2 months. Thi other has an arith- 
metic age” of 14 years and 6 months, a difference of 6 years and 4 months. 

Case 6. Tljere are. two children in the 6 A grade in the North Baker School whose 
achievement in language usage is 9 years and 7 months. 

The report concludes: “These wide ranges in educational achieve- 
ment are evidence of the fact that our educational program is designed 
for the mass and fails to reach the individual child.” 

Standards jot promotion in spelling are below average attainments, i 
The Oregon State spelling survey raised two questions : 

1 . What is the present pupil proficiency of grades 3 to 8 in spelling the most 
common words of everyday life which appear in the spelling text for their 

respective grades? ‘ 9' 

2. What general level or degree of pupil proficiency in the spellihg of these worof 

have we, on the average, a right to expect? 

The conclusion drawn in answer to question 1 is that for the State i 
as a whole, pupils by grades are able to spell the following percentage 
of the words ^jj^ch they have studied during the year: 

Third, 81-43. Fifth, 83.16. ^venth, 78.68. . 

Fourth, 8/ .Of. Sixth, 5/ .97. * Eighth, "S7.f.(. 

The report continues : 

There is in' educational procedure in the teaching of habits and skills to the 
tool subjects, a well-recognized principle known as the "law of diminishing 
returns.” * * * Public schools are justtfied in recognizing such a law for 

two reasons; First, because the results obtained from the further pursuit of such 
skills or habiU^ill Mot compensate foe the extra time and effort expended; 
second, toi^lop u( the average individual a skill or habit much beyond the 
point reqfi^ by ms needs in subsequent life is largely waste effort. • • * 

It hfti Ufi ** common in educational procedure to establish norms of expectancy 
In certSsubjecta by tafking averages made by a large number of pupils over a 
wide for a given grade. • * • The fallacy of e8tahli$Hing a norm in this 

' mahjn to $a a$ a desirable standard for attainment lie* in the involved aetumption 
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tiM prnml dan pupila on the amragt tpdd^U emaph, an aammplian m have no 
right, to makeo \ 

The results of the State survey show that^e average business man was able to 
spell, oflThand, 87 per'cent of the most commo^ords of the everyday vocabulary. 

The eighth grade of the State 87 per cent; high\chool seniors knew 91.2 per cent' 
teachers knew over 95 per cent. A number of scVols in the State made averages 
per grade above 90 per cent. \ , 

In the face of these results the committee beliAes the standards should be 
raised above 70 per cent. It further believes there Ample reason at the present 
time for placing the minimum requiremenl for the cor)i^letion of a made at least 

M high as 85 per cent. The average on such lists should probably Be 90 per cent 
or aboVe. j/' 

The question of criteria for the determination of the educational 
progress of children is undetemained. State and county examinations 
are required, but the report of the California curriculum study (p, 

24) points out that the examination questions become in fact effective 
curriculum materials and fail as criteria for determining the promo- 
tion of children. Suggested standards are listed as goals, but teachers 
have indehnite and variable criteria fer determining attainment. 
Recommendations for the use o^chievement tests are offered, yet 
grade norms are regarded unsatisfactory. 

Summary 

The process of curriculum construction is constantly developing. 

It is engaging alike the attention of lawmaking bodies, of educational 
officials, and of experts in all fields of education. 

.As a result of present achievements and of work under way it is 
evident that the time is not far distant w’hen a more scientific pro- 
cedure in cumculum construction will be realized than that whiph 
obtains ^^g^esent. 

Among some of the present well-knpw^l policies regardi n g curricu- • 
lum buiWing which are being seriously questioned by tl* investiga- 
tors referred to are (a) the determination by law of such ^oblems oh 
the curriculum and its construction as may be modified in the light of 
investigation and experimentation; (6) the intermittent revisions of 
the curriculum as against the policy of continuous attention to its 
revision; and (c) the organization of the content of the curriculum 
around State-adopted textbook. 

Likewise the assumptions, (1) that the traditional organization of. 
con^nt of the Q»rriculum by subjects and by gfbdes ii essential to 
all types of schools, and (2) that the annual promotion by grades is the 
most effective plan for facilitating the educational progress-of children, 

Ate being challenged. - , m ‘ 

Certain procedures in re^tion to the process of xsurriculum con- 
struction are reco^zed in practice in some States^ such^, analyses 
of existing Question ^ prac t i c aa in '4tate^Hde educational surveys, 

• increasing participation by all .educatibi^ agencies of the State in 
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programs of curriculum revision, the utilization of the findings of 
research in the selection of subject matter and teaching procedures 
recommended, and the utilization of the experience and judgment of 
specialists in education and of classrootn teachers in the experimental 
‘ try-out and development of curriculum materials. 

Basic materi^l^ -^nd suggestions are available for the guidance of 
those who are responsibl^f 05 State programs in elementary education. 
Among them are the findings and methods employed in State educa- 
tional surveys, in research studies deaUng with problems in the edu- 
cational process, and in the development of plans and procedures for 
effective vsork in state-wide curriculum conimittees. The develop- 
ment of new materials of iijstruction and new units of organization of 
curriculum content may eventuate in educational practices which will 
more nearly meet the needs of individual children and will contribute 
to more flexible programs of promotion. 

It appears that some States have suflbcient available data and satis- 
factory educational facilities to determine by experiment the time 
distribution and the organization of curriculum content essential to the 

educational prrogram of children in 1 and 2 teacher schools. 

* 
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, Alabama. State department of education. 

Course of study for elementary schools. Bulletin no. 36. Revised, 1924. 
Reprinted, 1926. 

Arithmetic. A tentative course of study. Grades 1-6. 1926. 

Language. A tentative course of study. Grades 1-6. 1927. 

Art^na. State board of education. 

A general, course of study for the Arizona schools. 1922. 

ArkfinsoB. State department of education. 

Course of study. 1927. 

\ ^alifomia. State department of education. ^ 

A suggestive course of study in geography for the e ntary schools. 1924. ^ 


B-1. 1928. (Lower and upper grades.) 

A tentative course of study in music for rural schoolp. Bulletin B-2. 1928. 

(Grades 1-8 by groups — 1-3, B, 4-6, C, 7-8.) 

Teacher’s guide to child development. By the California Curriculum 
Concimission. Sacramento, Calif., 1930. 

■CcHorado. State department of public instruction. 

A, course of study for the public schools of Colorado. 1926. 

Cormedfcuf. State board of education. 

A basic .monograph to accompany course of study and teaching monograph. 


A monograph on the teaching of arithmetic. 1926. 

A monograph on the teachingiof reading. 1026. 

A course of study in handwriting. 1929. 

A course of study in nature study. 1928. 

A course of study in arithmetic. 1926. 

A course of study in the social studies. 1926. ' 


Bulletin 2-C. 



A suggestive course of study in industrisJ art for rural schools. BuUetia 


1925. 
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llHnois. State department of public instruction. 

Aids to teachers and school directors of the one-teacher school. 1927. 

A program for study and instruction in one-teacher schools. *1926. , 

State course of study, 1926. 

Indiana, State department of public instruction. 

Activities relating language arts to the social studies, citizenship, science,,^ 
music and art, hygiene, in the elementary schools of Indiana. 1929. 
Bulletin no. 107 A-1. 

Educative equipment for modern schools. 1929. Bulletin No. 108. 
Geography manual. 1926. 

History manual. 1926. 

Home economics — for elementary grades. 

Manual with course of study in reading. 1924. 

Physiology and hygiene manual with course of study for the elementary 
schools of Indiana. 1926. Bulletin no. 47-H. 

Spelling manual. 1926. 

Tentative course of study in mathemaCIcs for the elementary grades. 1929. 
Vocabulary development and reading scatwork exercises for the elementary 
grades. 1929. Bulletin no. 107A-3. 
iowa. State department of public instruction. 

Arbor day manual for Iowa public schools. 1929. 

Citizenship (mimeographed). 

Course of study for the elementary schools. 1928. 

Fire prevention manual. 1928. Bulletin no. 3. 

Kamos. State department of public instruction. 

Assignment of work by months for rural and elementary schools. 1928-29. 
Course of study for the elementary schools. 1926. 

New course of study in arithmetic (all grades) and United States history (7th 
and 8th grades) for the elementary schools of Kansas. 1927. 

Teacher’s handbook of the Kansas practical writing course. 1927. 

Kentucky. State department of education. 

State course of study and teacher’s manual. Elementary schools. 1 92^-29. 
Louisiana. State department of education. 

Course of study in arithmetic, gp-ades 1, 2, and 3. 1928. a 

Course of study in arithmetic, grades 4, 6, 6 and 7 for the elementary ^hools 
of Louisi^a. 1928. ^ 

Handbook teachers and courses of study for the elementary schools of 
’ Louisiana. 1928. Bulletin no. l27. • 

State course of study in language for the elementary schbols. GriSHes 1-7 
1928. Bulletin nd. 131. 

State course of study for negro schools. 1926. 

Maine. State department of education. 

Course of study. Outlines of instruction^ elementary schools. (Reprint, 
1923.) * ' 

Course of study in health and physical education. Elementary and high 
school. 1928. 

Maryland. State department of educatioh. 

Tentative goals in history. Maryland school bulletin no. 6. January, 1927. 
Workable daily programs for 1 and 2 teacher schools. Maryland school 
bulletinno.il. May, 1925. 
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MasBachi^eUs. . State department of education. 

Geography. Teachers’ manual of geography for grades 3-6. 1926. Phye. 

ical education in the public schools. A manual for teachers in elementary 
schools for grades 1 to 3. Bulletin, 1928, no. 1. (Whole number, 191.) 

Physical education in the elementary schools. A manual for teachers in 
elementary schools for grades 4 to 6. Bulletin, 1928, no. 2. (Whole 
number,. 192.) 


Special classes for children three or more years mentally retarded. 19^7. 
Bulletin no. 7. (Whole number, 184.) • 

A suggested outline for elementary science (including nature study). For 
use. in the public schools of Massachusetts. A manual for teachers in 
grades 1 to 3. (No date.) 

Michigan. State department of public instruction. 

Arithmetic in the grades. State course of study in arithmetic. 1922. Bul- 
letin no. 46. 

Art for the tural schools of Michigan. U929. Bulletin no. 20. 

Course of study syllabus, elementary schools. 1928. 

Geography in the grades. State course of study in geogranjiy. 1926. Bul- 
letin no. 47. 

T Methods and materials for use with the Michigan State course of study in 
geography. 1 929. Bulletin no. 48. ■ » 

Teachers' manual of geography for grades 3 'to 6 of the elementary schools. 
1926.. , 

Hygiene and phj'siology. A* program for elementary sohools. 1930. 
Bulletin oo. 60. 

Language lessons. An outline suggesting material and methods for the 
teaching of language in the ’elementary grades. 1923. Bulletin no. 30. 

Physical education in the' elementary schools. 1923. Bulletin no. 67. 

Poems by grades. State course of study in poetry. 1927. Bulletin no. 31. 

Reading in the grades. State course of study m reading. 1922. Bulletin 
no. 46. 


Training for citizenship. JCoiirse of study for elementary schools. 1925. 
Bulletin no. 33. 

Minnesota. State department of education. . • 

Curriculum for elementary schools. June, 1928. (Revised edition.) 
Mississippi. 

Mississippi elementary school curriculum. 1926. 

Missouri. State department of education. 

Courses of study for elementary schools — accessories, art, siid handwork fbr 
rural schools. *1927. 


Courses of study for elementary schodls. Teaching arithmetic. 1930. 
Courses of studj'^for elementary schools. Remedial measures In reading 
1927. 


Physical Education syllabus, Part II. Health measures and the correction 
of physical defects. 1926. 


State course of study for the elementary schools. 1929. 

Montana. State deparfftent of public instruction. ^ 

State course of study, rural schools of Montana. 1926. 

Nebraska. State department of public instruction. ^ 

A course of study in character education. 1927, 

Character education. Supplement no. 1. 1928. ' 

Courses of study, elemeptary schools, Nebraska. Latest edition. 192T. 
Rural school standards. ’1927. t 

Tree planting and landscape beautification in Nebraska. 1929.* 
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Nevada. State department of public instruction. 

Nevada educational bulletin. January-February-March, 1929. 

• Preliminary course of study. (No date.) 

Neuniavipshire. State board of education. 

Program of studies recommended for the public schools of New Hampshire 
grade.s 7 and 8: 

Part II, Languages. 1924. • 

Part III, Mathematics and general science 1924. 

Part IV', Social science. 1924. 

Part V, Practical arts. 1924. . . 

Program of studies, character education. 1927 
New Jersey. State department of public instruction. 

Arithmetic. 1925. Educatipu bulletin no. 5. 

Educative seat work — schedule mating: 1926. 

•English. The teaching of English. For grades 1 to 8. July, 1928. 

Geography. Grades 1 to 8. 1926. 

History and civics. The teaching of history and civics. For grades kinder- 
garten to eighth. July, 1927. 

Nature study. The teaching of nature study and elementary science. For 
grades kindergarten to eighth. July, 1929. 

Physical training. Second edition. (No date.) 

The teaching of children mentally 3 years or more below the normal. April, 
1918. 

New Mexico. State department of education. 

Common schools course of study. Revised edition. 1923. 

Course of study — arithmetic. (No date.) 

Course of study — English- 1928. 

Course of study — music. 1928. 

Course of study — reading. 1928. 

New York. State department of education. 

Arithmetic. Syllabus for elementary school arithmetic. University of the 
State of New York bulletin no. 816. 1926. 

Art. Syllabus for elementary, school art education. Grades 1-6. Uni- 
versity of the State of New York bulletin no^^S. November 15, 1927. ^ 

Cardinal objectives in elenyentary education, "^^niversity of the State of 

New York. 1929. 

The English group. Handbook for rural elementary schools. Curriculum 
bulletin no. 1. The University of th&’State of New York press. 1930. 
Geography. Syllabus for elementary 'school geography, grades 3 and 4. 

The University of the State of New York press. 1928. 

Geography. Syllabus for elementary school geography, grades 6 and 6. 

The University of the State of New York press. 1929. 

Health education. Syllabus in hygiene for kindergarten and first six elemen- 
tary grades. University of the State of New' York bulletin no. 748. , 
1928. * 

History. Tentative syllabus for history in the elementary schools, grades 
4—8. The University of the State of New York press, 1928. 

Nature study. Course of study, grades 1 A-6B. 1927. 

Syllabus for nature study, humaneness, elementary agriculture, and home- 
making. University of thie State of New York bulletin no. 676. , Novem- 

ber 16, 1918. ^ 

Nutrition notes/or elementary t^chersk. University of the State of New 

York bulletin No. 828. May 1^*1926. 
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New York. State department of education— Continued. 

The rural hot lunch and the nutrition of the rural child. (Reprint of bulletin 
780 with minor changes.) University of the State of New York buUetin 
no. 857. August 1, 1926. > 

Suggested lessons in nutrition for the seventh and eighth grades. University" 
of the State of New York bulletin no. 896. March 16, 1928. 

Penmanship. Course of study, grades 1A-6B. 1927. 

Suggestions for teaching silent reading. (Revision of bulletin 803.) Univer- 
sity of the State of New York bulletin no. 850. 1927. 

Spelling. Syllabus for elementary schools. The University of the State of 
< New York press. 1929. 

Special class curriculum study. University of the State of New York 
bulletin no. 944. March 15, 1930. 

North Carolina. State department of public instruction. 

Diagnostic study in arithmetic. 1928. Educational publication no. 124. 
Elementary course of study. 1923. 

^ A program of fine and industrial arts for elementary grades. October, 1928. 
Larger unit studies. 1928. Educational publication no. 123. 

Lessons in physical education for elementary grades. (No date.) Educa- 
tional publication no. 94. 

Outline course of study prepared hy the North Carolina textbook commission 
1927. 

North Dakota. State department of public instruction. 

Course of study for the rural schools of North Dakota. 1929. 

A handbook of literature to accompany tl^e course of study for the elemen- 
tary schools of North Dakota. 1929. 

A supplement to the State course of study in literature for the elementary 
grades of North Dakota. 1927. • 

Syllabus for picture study prescribed for the elementary grades. 1927. 

Ohio. S^ate department of education. 

Course of study series: 

, Physical education and hygiene, 1926, no. 3. 

Reading, 1923, -No. 1. 

Sight-saving classes in the public schools. 1926-27! 

Spelling, 1925, po. 5. 

^Oklahoma. State department of public instruction. 

, Agriculture in Oklahoma elementary schools. A manual 
a 2-year course in eleme::tary agriculture. 

Course of study for common schools. Grades 1 to 8. 1930. (Tentative 

edition.) 

A course of study iof health education. Grades 1 to 8. (To be revised.) 

1927. Bulletin no. 117. 

Course of study for- music, grades 1-9. 1930. 

Oregon. State department of public instruction. 

Course of study in arithmetic. 1927. 

Course of study for the elementary schools. 1927. 

« Course of study for safety education. 1920. 

Course of study for week-day religious school^ *' 1924. 

History of Oregon. A teacher’s outline for use in the eighth grade. 1924,. 
Moral instruction in pub^o schools. 

A practical recr^tion manual. 1925. 

Rules for resuscitation. 1925. « * 
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’ Pennsylvania. State department of.public instruction. 

Course of study in art education. Years 1-12 (revised reprint). 1927. 

‘ » Bulletin 41. 

Course of study in music trevised reprint, 1927). 1927. Bulletin 41. 

Course of study in physical education. Grades 1-8 (revised rejirint). 
1927. Bulletin no. 12. 

Industrial art6 education in grades 7-8-9 (revised reprint). 1927. BuUe- { 
tin 4. ^ , 

One-teacher elementary schools. . Handbook of organization and coui;8e of 
study (revised reprint). 1927. Bulletin 45. 

Organization of a health instruction- program for 1 -teacher schools (re- 
^ vised reprint). 1927^ Bulletin 29. 

Playground manual (revised reprint). 1927. Bulle^-in 30. . » 

A seventh-grade course in, school opportunities. 1928. 

South Carolina. State department of education. 

Course of study forjthe public schools. 1927-1932. 

Elementary school ^lanual. 1928. (Primary and iniermediate.) 

List of library books and supplementary readers. 1926. « 

Tennessee. State department of public instruction. 

Course of study, public schools of Tennessee. Elementary grades. 1921. ^ 

Outline course of study for the public schools of Tennessee. 191^1924. 

Texas. State department of-education. | 

Course of study for elementary grades. September, 1927. Vol. Ill, No. 4. 
Bulletin no. 226. 

A course in English for non-English speaking pupils. Grades 1-3. Febru- 
ary, 1930. Bulletin vol. 6, no. 2. " - 

Manual and course of study, elementary grades, pub(ic schools of Texas. 
1924-25. Bulletin no. 184. 

Utah. State department of public instruction. 

Arithmetic for primary grades. 1924-26. 

Outlines for primary grades. January, 1926. 

Reading and phonics for primary grades. 1924-26. ^ 

Vermont. State department of public instruction. 

State courses of study for elementary and rural schools: 

Part II, English. 1928. 

Part III, Arithmetic. 1928. 

Part IV, Outlines for geography, nature study, and general science. 

’ 1929. 

Part V, Outlines for United States history, Vermont history, civics and 
related soc^l science. 1930. 

Part VI, Music and art. 1929, 

Part VII, Manual training for grades 6, 7, and 8 and home economics 
for grade 6. 1929. 

Virginia. State department of public instruction. 

State course of study elementary schools of Virginia. Physical and health 
education. 1926. (Reprinted.) Supplement no. 1, B, Physical and 
health education. 1929. 

State course of study for rural and elementary schools of Virginia. Bulletin 
no. 1. State boar4 of education. July, 1926. 

State course of study, rural and elementary scTiool class schedules. 1926. 
Supplement no. 2. ^ ' 

Washington. jBtate department of education. 

Element^y course of study Slate of Wftshington. 1930. 



